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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editers of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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DON PERETZ 


CREATING AN EGYPTIAN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


O ver the doorways of most Egypt- 
ian schools which I have seen 
recently there are multi-colored murals 
depicting fierce battles. Bombers swoop 
down over enemy trenches. Tanks at- 
tack en masse. Grim-faced, _ steel- 
helmeted soldiers plunge at the foe with 
fixed bayonets. Bright globs of red in- 
dicate that the blood flows freely. In- 
side one of the schools the walls were 
covered with miniatures of such scenes 
— “all painted by the children them- 
selves,” boasted their principal. Of the 
twenty-five or thirty battles adorning 
the classroom walls, all but half a dozen 
commemorated Egyptian _ resistance 
against the British and French invaders 
at Port Said. 

One or two of the children recalled 
the Palestine war. There was a painting 
of an Egyptian beating down an ugly 
Zionist identified by the Star of David 





DON PERETZ is an American specialist in 
Middle Eastern affairs, The present article is 
part of a book in preparation on the Egypt 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser. Mr. Peretz is also 
the author of “Israel and the Palestine 
Arabs.” 


on his helmet. A romantic child, no 
doubt, had allowed his imagination to 
drift even further back into history 
when he depicted a band of Arabs on 
horses fighting against some more an- 
cient foe. Only one of the more than 
two dozen scenes was not a battle. It 
showed President Nasser handing a do- 
cument marked “constitution” to “the 
Egyptian people.” 

Many of the Port Said scenes port- 
rayed specific incidents, which, since 
1956, have become part of the new 
apocrypha of Egypt’s revolutionary his- 
tory — like George Washington and 
his father’s cherry trees. One I most 
clearly remember showed an Egyptian 
woman surrounded by her children on 
the doorstep of their home — beating 
off a band of tommies. 

Although the British, French and Is- 
raeli invasion in 1956 could well have 
turned into a disaster, young Egypt has 
made of it a great victory. Its historical 
significance is now for them like Valley 
Forge for Americans. By rallying na- 
tional sentiment against the invaders, 
President Nasser was able to telescope 
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within a period of months the attain- 
ment of a revolutionary objective which 
otherwise may have taken years. A 
strong Egyptian consciousness was gal- 
vanized and major progress was made 
toward creating national homogeneity. 

The “true Egyptian” has yet to be 
defined by President Nasser and his 
associates. It is a most confounding 
problem, since the term was never 
clarified in the minds of the country’s 
nationalist writers or leaders. Yet to de- 
fine the true Egyptian was an essential 
step toward creating the national homo- 
geneity which Nasser envisaged as a 
prerequisite for attaining the other goals 
of the revolution. 

The dilemma presented here is less like- 
ly to arise in rural areas where some 80 
percent of Egypt’s population lives than 
in the large urban centers like Cairo, 
Alexandria, Tanta, Port Said, and Suez. 
Egypt’s peasants are already a fairly 
homogeneous group. They penetrate deep 
into the soil they cultivate, and the 
history from which they emerge reach- 
es far back to the Pharaonic eras. After 
the Arab conquests in the seventh cen- 
tury they became and have remained 
Moslems except for the small pockets 
of Copts, whose total number is less 
than 10 percent of the population. 

But the facade of Egyptian national 
life — its literature, its press, its politics, 
its social movements and trends — 
is centered mainly in Cairo and the 
Delta towns. From the great cosmopo- 
litan capital come the clergy, the broad- 
casts and the newspapers, which are the 
most direct personal link with ‘thought’ 
beyond the village borders. 

Although in the capital there are 


those who directly affect the mainstream 
of Egyptian national life, they are often 
remote from its realities. The commerce 
and business of Egypt, its industry and 
most other non-agricultural phases of 
life are centered in the large towns and 
cities of the Delta. Often they are con- 
centrated in the hands of, and controll- 
ed by, individuals or groups of people 
who are not Egyptians. 


BR" what then is the true Egyptian ? 

There are today varying concepts of 
the term. Islamic fundamentalists believe 
that only Moslems can qualify. Coptic 
extremists, reacting to the Moslem su- 
premists, insist that the Copts, being 
the true descendants of the ancient 
Pharaohs, are the “real Egyptians.” Be- 
tween these extremes are a few secularists 
who are willing to de-emphasize the re- 
ligious aspects of national identification. 
But the latter are a minority, since in the 
minds of most Egyptians Arabic-speak- 
ing Moslems have priority over Copts, 
Jews, Greeks, Armenians, or any other 
non-Moslem individual who is part of 
the great melting pot of ethnic, nation- 
al and religious groups which fill their 
nation’s urban centers. 

Although he has made few public 
statements to that effect, President 
Nasser is believed to be among the sec- 
ularists. However, even he must pay 
homage to the supremacy of Islam. In 
a discussion about minorities with Nor- 
man Thomas and me during November 
1956, the President disavowed any in- 
tention of differentiating between re- 
ligious groups. “However,” he remind- 
ed us, “you must remember that this is 
an Islamic country in the sense that the 
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majority of the population is Moslem.” 
This, he acknowledged, had been recog- 
nized in the 1956 constitution and it 
was evident in the sentiment of the 
people. 

When Egypt, like most of the other 
Arab-speaking countries, was part of the 
Ottoman Empire, religion was the cri- 
terion for group identification. If an in- 
dividual were asked ‘““What are you?” the 
answer would most likely be: a Moslem, 
a Greek Orthodox, an Armenian, a Jew, 
or some other such term. The Sultan of 
Turkey was the Caliph and protector 
of his empire’s Moslem subjects. Protec- 
tion of non-Moslems, although origi- 
nally granted by the Ottoman Sultans 
as a favor to European powers, soon 
degenerated into a device which helped 
Europeans establish spheres of influence 
in the tottering kingdom. The French 
espoused the cause of the Roman Catho- 
lics, the British took over the protection 
of Protestants, and at times, of Jews and 
Armenians. The Imperial Czars became 
benefactors of the various Orthodox 
churches. From these vantage points the 
powers often sought to use their prote- 
gees as agents to strengthen their res- 
pective positions vis-a-vis one another 
and to influence the Ottoman rulers. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, 
throughout the Ottoman empire mino- 
tities had attained control of the area's 
banking, foreign trade, retailing, 
wholesaling, and what little manufac- 
turing there was. Moslems were for the 
most part farmers. Few had any interest 
in business. Christians and Jews were ge- 
nerally more interested in such pur- 
suits as a result of greater concentra- 
tion on education (as a means of lessen- 


ing the debilities of a minority status) ; 
they received foreign assistance in es- 
tablishing educational institutions of a 
relatively high standard, also the le- 
gal privileges required by virtue of 
Western intercession on their behalf ; 
and they were encouraged by the lo- 
cal governments to take over those 
economic functions of the community 
in which Moslems were not engaged. 


|" the nineteenth century Mohammed 
Ali and his grandson Ismail made 
great efforts to industrialize Egypt. Fa- 
vorable conditions were offered and 
both foreign capital and_ technicians 
were attracted. They came mostly from 
Italy, France, Greece and the Levant 
and settled in Egypt. 

Under the Capitulations special 
courts dealt with their legal problems, 
and foreign consuls handled any diffi- 
culties with the civil authorities. They 
continued to speak their own national 
languages and to attend special schools 
in which no Arabic was taught. They 
identified themselves and their child- 
ren with their own respective cultures. 
As a result, families that had been in 
Egypt for several generations consider- 
ed themselves Greek, Italian, or French 
but never Egyptian. The privileges of 
European nationality during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries 
were so attractive that many who did 
not possess it paid large bribes to ob- 
tain European citizenship. 

Most of these foreigners were Christ- 
ians, and for this reason and the rea- 
sons enumerated above they lived 
apart from the great bulk of the Mos- 
lem population. 





Between 1836 and 1878 the number 
of foreigners grew from 3,000 to over 
68,000, of whom 14,000 were French, 
15,000 Italian, and 30,000 Greek. By 
the end of World War II nearly 
250,000 residents of the country were 
not Egyptian nationals. The greatest 
number were Greek, Italian, French, 
British, Syrian and Lebanese subjects. 

If one accepts the Islamic extremists’ 
definition of the true Egyptian, then 
neatly one and a half million Copts 
could be added to the individuals who 
were not in the mainstream of Egypt- 
ian life. During the period of the Bri- 
tish occupation Copts, although natives 
of the land, received special treatment. 
Because of their greater education and 
skills, they were used by the British 
to fill government posts in numbers far 
greater than their relative proportion 
of the population. Consequently they 
became more favorably inclined toward 
the British than did the Moslems, and 
the latter often regarded them with 
hatred and envy. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, almost the entire industrial 
and commercial middle class was non- 
Moslem. Foreigners controlled practical- 
ly the whole of large-scale finance, in- 
dustry and commerce, as well as petty 
industry and trade. According to an 
official report quoted by Charles Issawi 
in his book on Egypt's economy: 
“Bootmending, as well as bootmaking, 
is almost entirely in the hands of 
Greeks and Armenians. The drapery 
trade is controlled by Jews, Syrians 
and Europeans, the tailoring trade by 
Jews.” 

Foreign controlled business and com- 
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mercial institutions generally tended 
to hire non-Moslems, since they were 
usually better educated and more te- 
liable. But with the rise of Egyptian 
nationalism and the creation of a grow- 
ing white collar class as a result of 
extended secondary and university edu- 
cation, more and more Moslems at- 
tempted to compete for openings in 
business and commerce. When it be- 
came obvious that most such institu- 
tions were controlled and managed by 
non-Moslems who gave preference to 
“their own kind,” hostile feelings were 
aroused. In the 1920's and 30’s it had 
become clear to nationalist leaders that 
control of the nation’s political life 
could not be separated from control of 
its economy. Concomitant with the 
attainment of political power came in- 
creasing measures to “Egyptianize” the 
economy. 

The Company Law of 1947, as 
amended by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment in 1954, stipulated that in any 
joint stock company at least 40% of 
the Board of Directors, 75% of the 
clerical employees and 90% of the 
laborers had to be Egyptian. The pur- 
pose of this legislation was to force 
foreign-controlled firms to employ 
more Egyptians and to give a greater 
percentage of control of the companies 
to Egyptians. 

The Egyptian Government, taking 
advantage of the anti-foreign senti- 
ments resulting from the attack by 
the French, British and Israelis in 
October 1956, introduced a number of 
decrees in January 1957 to hasten the 
Egyptianization of the entire national 
economy. Under prevailing conditions 
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this process would otherwise have 
taken a number of years. Among other 
things this legislation resulted in the 
sequestration of the property of the 
British, French, Australians and several 
hundred stateless or foreign Jews. 
In addition many Egyptian Jews were 
victimized by the legislation. 


| n carrying out the “Egyptianization” 
the question always arose: what is 
an Egyptian ? Legally, the term is de- 
fined by the nationality law, which 
makes no reference to religious or 
ethnic qualifications. But under condi- 
tions prevailing in Egypt, especially 
during the excitement and turmoil of 
the 1956 invasion, many Moslems were 
no more inclined to disregard a man’s 
religion than are many American south- 
erners inclined to disregard a man’s 
skin color. There were the long bitter 
memories of the privileges enjoyed by 
non-Moslems before Egypt acquired its 
independence. Often these, rather 
than the letter of the law, affected 
the judgments of individuals in res- 
ponsible positions. In granting import 
licences, there would be little doubt 
that, regardless of the merits of the 
case, a Mr. Mustafa abd-el-Kader 
would be more likely to receive quick 
and favorable consideration than a 
Chaim Cohen, an Ascheles Pantos, a 
Pierre France, an Antonio Pachelli, or 
a typical Copt like Butros Hanna. 
Typical of the measures under the 
speeded-up “Egyptianization” program 
was the decree of February 10, 1958, 
making Arabic obligatory for all busi- 
nesses “‘in all dealings, including re- 
cords, contracts, receipts, minutes, and 
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signs.” All shops would henceforth 
be required to use signs in Arabic, | 
although a foreign language could be 
used also if it appeared in small let- 
ters beneath the Arabic. The latter 
was no doubt symbolic and would 
cause little pain to anyone. But the 
clauses of the legislation requiring 
all records, etc. to be kept in Arabic 
would have a drastic effect. Most 
Greeks, Armenians, French and other 
foreign businessmen and shopkeepers 
whose native tongue was not Arabic 
would find the sudden implementation 
of this decree almost impossible. One 
can sympathize with the desire of the 
government to achieve “homogeneity,” 
with the desire to make Arabic the 
common language, but to demand that 
every tradesman learn the language 
overnight was asking the impossible. 

Especially hard hit by the post-Sinai 
legislation was Egypt's Jewish commu- 
nity, which since 1946 was well on 
the way to self-liquidation. Ever since 
the Palestinian war the community had 
been beset by doubts and insecurity. 
Mob outbursts and “unofficial” mea- 
sures caused some 20,000 of the 
approximately 65,000 to 80,000 Jews 
living in Egypt in 1947 to depart 
by the time of the 1956 crisis. Before 
the Palestinian war the Jewish com- 
munity had enjoyed all the benefits, 
luxuries, and privileges of the foreign 
communities to which most of them 
belonged. (Actually the native tongue 
of most Jews in Egypt was French, 
although large numbers of them also 
knew Arabic.) Most were French, 
British, Italian, Greek or stateless. On- 
ly 7,000 — 10,000 were Egyptian 
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citizens. The Palestinian war raised the 
first tremors of doubt about their 
future in Egypt. Many left immedia- 
tely after the anti-foreign and anti- 
Jewish outbursts in 1947 and 1948 
resulting from popular reaction to the 
establishment of a Zionist state. But 
after the armistice agreement ended 
hostilities with Israel, it seemed that 
life might return to “normal” for 
Egypt's Jews. 

But when Israel, England and France 
invaded Egypt, the whole picture sud- 
denly changed. All Jews in Egypt 
were regarded in much the same light 
as local British and French subjects. 
The distinction between “Zionist” 
and “Jew” seemed to be forgotten 
overnight. Along with several hundred 
British and French — subjects, many 
Jews who were neither one or the other 
were rounded up for temporary incar- 
ceration, or ordered to stay in their 
homes. Thousands who were neither 
British nor French were discharged 
from their work. Although only a few 
hundred were ordered to leave the 
country (none of these included 
Egypt’s approximately 7,000 Jews who 
were citizens), tens of thousands be- 
gan to flee in panic. In less than 
two years, more than 30,000 of the 
approximately 45,000 or 50,000 who 
lived in Egypt before the Suez war 
had departed. 

Official spokesmen denied even after 
the mass exodus of Jews that any 
“prejudice” existed in Egypt, but Pre- 
sident Nasser has given what was prob- 
ably the least propagandistic commen- 
tary on this situation. He stated that 
the cause for restrictions on, and meas- 


ures against the community was tha 
popular sentiment flared up after the 
Israeli invasion. Many of the Israeli in. 
terrogation, intelligence and prisonet-of 
war-officers were former Egyptian Jews, 
he alleged. However, after the initial 
outbursts were called to his attention, 
he ordered all organizations to reinstate 
Jews whom they had expelled. No more 
businesses were to discharge employees 
because of religious reasons, and pro- 
perty sequestered from Jews who were 
neither Zionists nor French nor Bri- 
tish subjects was to be returned. In 
May 1957 most property belonging to 
non-British and non-French Jews was 
returned. The Gezira and the Cairo 
Yachting Club again opened their doors 
to their former Jewish members. But 
it was too late to restore to former posi- 
tions many Jews who had been dismis- 
sed the previous winter. 

Although the Government did back- 
track in some cases and in others halted 
the obvious measures directed against 
Jews, the morale of the community has 
been so undermined, its economy s0 
seriously damaged, that the exodus con- 
tinued and will probably keep up until 
nearly all Jews have left Egypt. 


[= Jewish, Greek and Italian com- 

munities are leaving, as well as the 
many younger Copts who believe that 
life elsewhere would be more congenial. 
It is difficult to pin down the reason 
for the growing unrest and dissatis- 
faction among Copts. However, follow- 
ing Suez, they have become increasingly 
aware of their minority status. Those 
who have little sympathy for their 
complaints say that their resentment is 
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caused by loss of privilege and the 
superior status they enjoyed before the 
trend toward homogenization of the 
population. 

There is little doubt that Copts are 
having more difficulty in obtaining em- 
ployment in government, commerce and 
industry today than they did in the 
past. They are being faced with large 
numbers of qualified Moslem competi- 
tors. Since a relatively large proportion 
of the Coptic community is wealthy, 
many have been affected by land re- 
form and other measures directed to- 
wards the socialization of the nation’s 
economy. 

Since the Coptic community is still 
rich and powerful, since many of its 
members still hold positions of influ- 
ence and importance, and since there 
is no legislation which discriminates 
either directly or indirectly against the 
community, it is difficult to document 
the charge of unfair treatment with 
other than a few specific instances. 

But the fact remains that since 1956 
Copts are uneasy. Many former Coptic 
supporters of the revolution, including 
former associates of Nasser and other 
RCC members, are today disillusioned 
with the regime. There are university 
professors who allege that their pro- 
motions and those of other Coptic col- 
leagues have been held up, or that they 
have been by-passed completely because 
they were not Moslems. A competent 
physician who four years ago was en- 
thusiastic about her work with peasants 
is no longer enthusiastic, since, she 
alleges, her religion has stood between 
her and advancement in the depart- 
ment in which she is a member. The 
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situation seems to be not one in which 
there is a specific anti-Coptic feeling, 
but more of pro-Moslem sentiment 
which works out to the disadvantage 
of all who are not members of the 
“true faith.” 


| feel that President Nasser is caught 

on the horns of a dilemma. He and 
some of his close advisors are secu- 
lar-minded. Although they are good 
Moslems, although they believe in 
maintaining and even strengthening 
the bonds between Egypt and other Is- 
lamic countries, although they encour- 
age attendance by Moslem theological 
students from Indonesia, Burma, Ethio- 
pia and West Africa at the Azhar, 
they are aware of the Islamic incubus 
which weighs upon progress in the 
Arab world. Rather than permit the 
revolution to become a victim of Mos- 
lem fanaticism, its leaders have attempt- 
ed to impose their own ideas on the 
organization and practice of Islam in 
Egypt. Since Cairo has been one of 
the world centers of Islamic conservat- 
ism, this has not been an easy task. 
After all, it was only a few months 
before the 1952 revolution that the 
ulema of el-Azhar proclaimed that their 
religion could not sanction votes for 
women. 

A major step toward secularization 
was the abolition of the Sharia or Mos- 
lem courts in 1956. Although the legisla- 
tion displeased the minorities con- 
siderably, especially the various Christ- 
ian communities, it did remove a signi- 
ficant area of control over personal 
status matters from the influence of the 
Moslem clergy. Henceforth all questions 
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of divorce, marriage, and inheritance 
would be decided in the civil courts 
and all religious courts would be closed. 
Non-Moslem clergy complained that 
this would diminish their influence over 
their flocks; that the religious courts 
were an important institution for main- 
taining communal identity and morale 
and their abolition would destroy the 
communities. Just before Christmas in 
1955, five priests and several Catholic 
leymen were arrested in Cairo for pro- 
testing against the new law. Christians 
argued that the law was hardly a lib- 
eralization measure for the non-Moslem 
communities, since most civil judges 
who would now be hearing Christian 
and Jewish personal status cases were 
themselves Moslem. 

The Islamic incubus cannot be leg- 
islated away. It has sunk deep into 
the consciousness of the community. 
Regardless of Nasser’s attitude toward 
réligion, most Egyptians still consider 
a true fellow countryman one who is 
a Moslem. The spiritual and philoso- 
phical grandfathers of the Egyptian re- 
volution, Jamal ed-Din el-Afghani and 
Mohammed Abduh, did not think pri- 
marily in terms of an Egyptian or an 
Arab revival, but of a liberal and pro- 
gressive Islam. In their minds a revital- 
ized and reawakened Islam could bring 
self-realization to the peoples of the 
Islamic world of which Egypt was a 
part. They often clashed with the 
conservative ulema of el-Azhar, who 
regarded them as wild-eyed atheists, but 
nevertheless they, who have given this 
revolution its intellectual base, were 
principally motivated by religion — a 
tolerant, open-minded religion which 
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was receptive to new ideas and inter. 
pretations, but which would be the 
framework within which an_ Islamic 
state would be established. 

Although efforts are gradually being 
made to effect the separation of church 
and state by legislation, the fundament- 
al question is: can it be effected in the 
minds of the Egyptian people? To 
date, since the “national type” envis- 
aged by the leaders of the revolution 
is still rather vague, there is no re- 
placement for the popular image of the 
Arabic-speaking, Moslem Egyptian. 
Therefore in the quest for “homo- 
geneity” this popular image has been 
more or less accepted. 


D espite the problems of achieving 
and even defining “homogeneity,” 
the present regime is striving for it 
through a number of techniques. It 
builds up the various bogeys which 
hover around the nation, threatening to 
destroy its existence. They are the 
obvious ones — imperialism, Zionism, 
international capitalism. The paintings 
described earlier, and the glorification 
of the Leader of the Revolution, are 
others. The techniques are being in- 
stitutionalized and directed by a number 
of organizations. They include the 
Higher Council for Arts and Literature 
and the Ministry of National Guidance. 

The latter was established in 1952 
“to guide citizens and give them a 
sense of direction in what elevates their 
material and moral standards, streng- 
thens their morale and sense of respon- 
sibilty and inspires them to cooperate 
and sacrifice, adequately instructing them 
(Continued on page 23) 
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ABDUL AZIZ ZU’BI 


THE MIDDLE EAST BETWEEN NASSER AND KASSEM 


Hurdles in the Path to Union 


ae developments in Iraq, such 
as the abortive Mosul uprising 
against the Kassem regime, came as a 
surprise to most Arab and Western 
observers. However, it would be hasty 
to suppose that these events represent- 
ed the beginning of the open breach 
between Iraq and the U.A.R. They 
should rather be interpreted as the re- 
sult of deeply-rooted differences which 
have been smoldering since the July 14 
revolt and have finally come out into 
the open. 

These political differences have led 
to a bitter clash between Nasser and 
Kassem. This clash is not a personal 
dispute, like that between the two 
former Arab kings, Abdullah and 
Farouk. It is far more fundamental 
than that and is rooted deep in the 
nature of the two republics, their way 
of life and types of government. 
Further, this split did not remain a 
private one, confined to the Arab 
family, so to speak. It spread so rapidly 
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that both the Communist bloc countries 
and the Western powers have become 
active or passive partners. The Com- 
munists have taken Iraq's side openly 
since Nasser’s attacks on Arab com- 
munists and Communism in general, 
which he accused of intervention in 
the U.A.R.’s internal affairs. In con- 
trast, the Western powers have not 
come fully into the open, but have 
contented themselves with making their 
moves on the Middle East chessboard 
from the sidelines. 

One of the major reasons for the 
rift between the two Arab states is 
the changed relationship between them 
after the 1958 revolt. After the over- 
throw of King Feisal’s government 
many Arabs, among them the Arabs 
of Israel, thought that the new republic 
would immediately announce its union 
with the U.A.R., which itself had been 
formed by the union of Egypt and 
Syria a few months earlier. But these 
hopes were soon dashed to the ground, 
to the irritation of the leadership of 
the U.A.R., which thought it would be 
able to further the dream of Arab unity 
by creating an Iraqi-Egyptian-Syrian 
union. 
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But Iraq was fully alive to the fact 
that she had her own specific problems, 
not shared by Egypt and Syria. Her 
huge oil resources, the third largest in 
the Middle East after Saudia Arabia's 
and Kuwait’s, bring in £75 million 
annually and are her major source of 
revenue. Yet under Nuri Said this oil 
wealth was not exploited for the benefit 
of the entire population. The 5 million 
inhabitants are not enough to populate 
the entire country. Understandably, 
Egypt, with her 23 million inhabitants 
crowded into the narrow strip of land 
along the Nile Valley, casts greedy 
eyes at Iraq’s underpopulated stretches 
of potentially fertile land. 

Another major problem in Iraq con- 
cerns the considerable Kurdish minority, 
numbering nearly 1 million souls, or 
one-fifth of the country’s population. 
This powerful and insistent national 
minority has very definite ideas about 
its rights and need for self-determina- 
tion. Under the Hashemite dynasty they 
were severely discriminated against, but 
since the revolution they have begun 
to breathe the intoxicating air of free- 
dom — a heady brew in the Arab 
world. Despite its Moslem religion, the 
Kurdish minority does not want to 
assimilate with the general mass of 
Iraqis. The Kurds speak a different 
language, have different customs and 
are concentrated in one region, maintain- 
ing close contact with their brother 
Kurds across the border. 

The Kurds knew very well that if 
Iraq merged with the U.A.R. they 
would become a national minority con- 
stituting only 3% of the new state, 
instead of their present 20% in Iraq. 





This would weaken their chances of 
attaining self-determination one day, 
and they would face the dangers of 
increased pressure to assimilate. 


hese reasons, weighty as they are, 
were not the only ones which led 
Kassem and the other Iraqi leaders to 
adopt a cautious attitude towards union 
with the U.A.R. They had the example 
of the Syrian-Egyptian union close at 
hand. Studying it, they came to the 
conclusion that joining two nations 
economies presented more problems that 
perhaps it solved. The standard of 
living in Syria was much higher than 
in Egypt, and inevitably Syria, the 
smaller but more prosperous partner, 
had to make sacrifices for the larger 
but poorer country to the south. Union 
meant that the central government 
would pay more attention to the more 
heavily populated, more needy country, 
rather than to the country whose eco- 
nomy was in better shape. Egyptian in- 
dustry is more highly developed than 
Syrian, to a great extent as the result 
of foreign enterprises whose assets have 
been taken over by the Nasser regime 
or Egyptianized. To their dismay the 
Syrians found that the Egyptian business- 
men and industrialists were dominating 
their internal market and even taking 
over some of the Syrian export outlets. 
No wonder that about two months ago 
a group of 52 Syrian businessmen and 
financiers travelled to Cairo in order to 
complain to President Nasser about the 
economic slump. Nasser appointed a 
3-man committee, composed of Akram 
Hourani, the Syrian Vice President of 
the U.A.R., Abdulatif Baghdadi, the 
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Egyptian Vice President, and Zakaria 
Mouhieddin, the Egyptian Minister of 
Education, to report on the situation in 
Syria. The committee was also asked 
to report on the problem of government 
in the northern sector of the U.A.R. 
and to present its recommendations for 
the formation of the National Union 
in the place of the former political 
patties, now officially disbanded. 

The liquidation of the parties and 
their newspapers came as a blow to 
many Syrians. It gave control of the 
government to the Ba'ath Party, led by 
Michel Aflek and Akram Hourani. As 
a consequence many leading personalities 
who have worked ardently for Syrian 
independence in the past play no part 
at all in its present political life. Among 
those who have been deprived of 
political power are the “Red Million- 
aire,” Khaled el-Azam, a former Mi- 
nister of Defense and the man who 
negotiated and signed the Syrian eco- 
nomic agreement with the Soviet Union, 
Afif Bizri, former Chief of Staff, and 
Sabri el-Assaly, Prime Minister of Syria 
before the union. The democratic re- 
gime in Syria has taken a step back- 
wards to government by one individual 
or one party. 

However, union did not have only 
a negative economic effect. Several 
positive achievements were reported by 
the committee. One of these was the 
improvement of Syria’s fundamental 
economic situation, which had started 
to waver before union. In addition, the 
committee reported that the country’s 
borders with Turkey and Israel had been 
made more secure. The committee noted 
that Syria’s economy had taken great 
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strides in 1958, during the first year 

of the new relationship to Egypt. The 

steps taken included : 

© The charting of a 5-year plan for 
the stepping-up of industry ; 

¢ 53 villages have been supplied with 
tapped drinking water and nearly 
60 wells have been dug ; 

© The income from the port of Lata- 
kia was increased from 54 to 8 
million Syrian Pounds ; 

© 10 new schools and 3 new hospitals 
were built ; 

e A new port was planned at Tartus 
in the north ; 

e Plans were drawn up for a large 
dam over the Euphrates, to irrigate 
2 million acres of fertile land and 
supply 300,000 kwh of hydroelectric 
power. 

Many of these or similar develop- 
ments were of course also being plan- 
ned or executed in the years directly 
before the union. It is also difficult 
to know now whether the same or even 
greater progress might not have been 
achieved without the union, especially 
if we take into account the large-scale 
Soviet aid which Syria was promised. 
We think it worthwhile, however, to 
Ering the summary of achievements as 
they are given by the U.A.R. press. 

The Iraqi leaders apparently weighed 
the pros and cons of union with the 
U.A.R. carefully in the light of the 
available evidence, and decided to reject 
any merger. An element of personal 
interest in maintaining power was prob- 
ably also not absent. They continued 
to adhere to independence and establish- 
ed a democratic regime based on two 
political parties and the officers’ junta. 
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In effect, this meant that General 
Kassem and his fellow officers wished 
to tackle Iraq’s formidable internal 
problems immediately by using the oil 
revenues for development projects. They 
were not ready, at this stage, to share 
the oil found on Iraqi territory with 
any other Arab state. 


: ie first major sign of strain and 
internal dissension was the arrest 
of Colonel Aref, Kassem’s comrade-in- 
arms, who had planned and executed 
the July 14 revolt together with him. 
He was tried on a charge of agitating 
for union with the U.A.R. The trial 
was summary and Aref was sentenced 
to death as a traitor to the cause of 
Iraqi independence. 

The main broadsides against union 
were fired by the increasingly powerful 
Iraqi Communist Party. In September 
1958 the Communists issued a manifesto 
which called for Arab solidarity and 
the establishment of a federal union 
which would guard each Arab state’s 
independence. The manifesto showed 
which way the wind was blowing by 
warning against a hasty and impulsive 
merger of states which would not 
benefit the cause of the Arab people 
but instead cause grave economic dif- 
ficulties. The Iraqi Communist Party 
obviously did not act on its own 
initiative. It was prompted by the Syrian 
Communist Party which had paid a 
heavy price for its opposition to union. 
Its leaders, including Khaled Baghdash, 
top Middle East Communist, left Syria 
in a hurry; its members are in jail or 
hunted like outlaws. 

The Egyptian leaders claim that Kas- 
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the Arab nation. The Iraqi leaders in 
turn accuse Nasser and his junta of 


harming the Arab cause, and insist that — 
they, with their policy of liberating Arab — 
nationalism, are in fact guarding Arab | 


solidarity. By using the word “liberat- 
ing” Kassem is hinting at the differ. 
ence between “democratic” Iraq and 
“undemocratic” Egypt. 

The official Egyptian press accuses 


the Iraqi leaders, and particularly the 


Communists, of cooperating secretly 
with England and other imperialist 
powers. They claim that England re- 
gards Arab nationalism and Nasser as 
its Enemy No. 1, and the Communists 
as only a secondary threat. Thus, Cairo 
says, England is cooperating with Com- 
munist Iraq against Arab nationalism, 
i.e. Nasser and his followers, who are 
the torchbearers of this nationalism. As 
far as the U.S.A. is concerned, Nasset’s 
spokesmen consider that it regards Com- 
munism as the primary target and na- 
tionalism as the lesser evil. However, 
they haven’t yet drawn the obvious con- 
clusion that the U.S. wishes to co- 
operate with Arab nationalism against 
Communism in the Middle East. 

U.A.R. commentators further express 
doubt whether Iraq’s departure from 
the Baghdad Pact in the middle of 
March was a genuine move or was 
designed to pay lip-service to the anti- 
colonial struggle, while leaving the oil 
tights in the hands of the British- 
owned Iraqi Petroleum Company and 
leaving British planes on their tarmacs 
just as before. 

On the other hand, Iraq points to 
the signing of the Egyptian economic 
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treaties with France and the U.K., the 
visits paid by Rountree and Eugene 
Black, and the loan from the World 
Bank, as indisputable signs of a rap- 
prochement between Nasser and the 
West. The commentators express the 
fear also that Nasser’s attack on the 
Soviet Union and Communism will not 
only mean his estrangement from the 
Eastern bloc, but a break from the 
policy of Arab neutralism and non- 
alignment in the global political struggle. 


eR one thing is still common 
to both Iraqi and Egyptian lead- 
ers: the infallible, time-honored agita- 
tion against Israel and Zionism. This 
weapon of unity, which succeeds when 
all else has failed, has been used in the 
past by Farouk, Abdullah, Chamoun, 
Shishakly and other Arab leaders who 
are no longer in power. It remains the 
touchstone of Arab patriotism and the 
“test” of a national leader, who can 
always fall back on it when the masses 
are to be rallied. 
This phenomenon, to which we in 
Israel are quite accustomed by now, has 
strengthened the belief that as long as 
the Arab states are engaged in conflict 
with one another there is little hope 
that either side will be ready to talk 
peace with Israel and settle the out- 
standing problems. Any Arab govern- 
ment daring to talk to Israel would be 
accused of working hand in glove with 
Zionism. This charge would be exploit- 
ed by the other side, with fatal results. 
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Greater understanding between the Arab 
states might carry its dangers, but it 
would eventually open the door to Is- 
raeli-Arab agreement. 

The Iraqi-U.A.R. rift has, as we have 
seen to our sorrow, opened the Middle 
East to the intervention of other powers 
and international forces. This has in- 
creased tension, brought added com- 
plications, and might even spark off 
a world conflagration. Egypt's recent 
seizures of Israeli cargo passing through 
the Suez Canal, in blatant violation of 
international law and her express com- 
mitments, were designed to reinstate the 
U.A.R. as the most active proponent of 
the continued struggle against Israel. 
The Arab countries can now be per- 
suaded that Kassem is not taking any 
steps against Israel, whereas Nasser is 
not sitting idle. 

This situation does not benefit the 
Arab states or the countries of the re- 
gion, including Israel. The rift between 
the two most powerful Arab states 
needs to be settled as soon as possible 
through mutual understanding and 
without using force, political violence, 
riots and murder as instruments in the 
struggle. For the sake of the region as 
a whole such an understanding should 
be a constructive one and not one 
directed against Israel. The Arab states 
must remain in the neutralist camp. Is- 
rael, too, might then be brought closer 
to neutralism and the Arab states. This 
is the only chance of preventing a major 
Middle East flare-up in the future. 
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DOV EPPEL (BORA) 


The Illusion of the Soviet Sphere of Influence 


is very doubtful indeed if it was 
correct to speak of cooperation be- 
tween Arab nationalism and commun- 
ism as far as Egypt is concerned, even 
before President Abdul Nasser’s speech 
at Port Said denouncing the Syrian 
communists as enemies of the Arab 
people and the Arab national move- 
ment. 

It is true that until some time ago a 
number of pro-communist and left-wing 
journalists managed to occupy important 
positions in the Egyptian press. But the 
communist movement in Egypt was 
outlawed and its members were per- 
secuted and imprisoned even in the 
best days of Soviet-Egyptian relation- 
ships. In reality there never was in 
Egypt a national front including 
communists and Nasserite-nationalists. 
Egyptian communists supported Nasser’s 
struggle against imperialist domination 
and his cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. They called on their supporters 
and sympathizers to take part in the 
Arab nationalist movement because they 
considered it to be a force uniting the 
Arabs in their struggle for the liquida- 
tion of the remnants of Western 
influence. 

Nasser, however, never allowed them 
to influence his political activity, either 
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within the country or on the interna- 
tional scene. It was only in Syria that 
the Communist Party succeeded, before 
the establishment of the United Arab 
Republic, in organizing a national front 
togther with the “Baath” Party and the 
nationalists. 

This cooperation came to an end 
after the proclamation of the U.A.R. 
Khaled Baghdash’s bitter attack on the 
leaders of the “Baath” in his speech 
at the 21st Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union proved that 
the rift between Akram Hourani’s party 
and the communists was sharp and 
drastic. It is known now that the 
leaders of the Baath pressed for a 
speedy unification of Egypt and Syria 
in the face of sharp communist te- 
sistance. 

Since then a bitter struggle between 
nationalists and communists has domin- 
ated the political scene of the Northern 
Province. But curiously enough, for 
almost a year after the unification, 
Nasser permitted the communists to 
publish their newspaper legally, and 
Khaled Baghdash was permitted to 
return to Damascus after his flight to 
Eastern Europe. The leader of the 
Syrian Communist Party obviously had 
some reason to suppose that the gov- 
ernment of the United Arab Republic 
would heed Mr. Krushchev’s warnings 
and refrain from a general attack on 
the communist movement. 
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President Nasser’s all-out offensive 
against the Syrian communists was 
caused by two facts: the increased 
dissatisfaction of different strata of the 
Syrian population with the results of the 
union; the suppression of the pro-Nasser- 
ite movement in Iraq, and the change 
in the composition of the Iraq govern- 
ment, which, after the resignation of 
the Istiqlal and Baath ministers, became 
a left-wing body composed of national 
democrats, independent specialists and 
members of the military, supported by 
the Communist Party, communist- 
dominated organizations and the Kurdish 
Democratic Party. 

The unsuccesful revolt in Mosul was 
not only a pro-Nasserite military plot. 
According to reliable reports it involv- 
ed Bedouin tribes, former landlords 
and large groups of lumpenproletariat 
on the one hand and thousands of 
communist militants, workers and pea- 
sants — both Arabs and Kurds — on 
the other. The Mosul revolt may there- 
fore rightly be considered as a large- 
scale “counter-revolutionary” nationalist 
and anti-communist insurrection. The 
suppression of the insurrection marked 
the opening of a new phase of open 
struggle between nationalism and com- 
munism in the Arab World. 

Abdul Nasser’s attacks against Soviet 
imperialism are evidence that the Pre- 
sident of the U.A.R. considers that at 
present it is the Soviet Union’s support 
for the Arab communists that represents 
the chief danger to the development of 
Arab nationalism and the setting up of 
an Arab superstate. 

A: a matter of fact, this point of 
view is in accord with the ge- 


neral attitude of the Asian nationalist 
movement towards communism after 
the Second World War. The nation- 
alists only accept partial cooperation 
with the communists as long as they 
need their help and the support of 
the masses represented by them in the 
struggle against Western domination. 


The nationalist governments even 
suffer communist activity to continue 
after achieving independence; either 
because, taking into consideration the 
strength of the local communist party, 
they are interested in avoiding an open 
clash, or because of international 
reasons. 


In Indonesia, for example, the pe- 
riod of close cooperation between com- 
munists and nationalists in the struggle 
against the Dutch was followed by the 
suppression of the abortive communist 
revolt in Madium in 1948 and the 
execution of the leaders by the nation- 
alist Hatta government. In the late 50’s 
the cooperation between the comunists 
and part of the nationalist movement 
was restablished. After the Sumatran 
revolt, however, the relations between 
the communists and the Indonesian 
Nationalist Party again deteriorated 
greatly. 


A deep rift between the nationalists 
and the communists can now be observ- 
ed in almost all the Asian countries 
— in India, Ceylon, Burma and even 
in Iran, where, notwithstanding all its 
efforts, the Tudeh Party has not suc- 
ceeded in setting up a united neutralist 
national front. 


One might say that the revolutionary 
character of the communist movement, 
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its anti-capitalist aims and its frank 
solidarity with the political and eco- 
nomic systems of the socialist countries, 
including People’s China, make any 
cooperation between communists and 
nationalists unstable and transient un- 
less a renewed danger of direct or 
even indirect Western imperialist ag- 
gression makes national unity necessary. 
In the absence of such a danger Asian 
nationalists in general tend to avoid 
cooperation with communists. 

It is therefore misleading to talk 
of a Soviet “sphere of influence” re- 
garding countries in Asia and the 
Middle East, which are ruled by na- 
tionalists following the course of “posi- 
tive neutrality.” 

The anti-communism of these govern- 
ments is quite sincere, since it re- 
presents the class interests of large 
social groups who are determined to 
maintain the political independence 
and freedom of manoeuver achieved by 
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their “positive neutrality.” The nation- 
alist bourgeois middle classes and 
intellectuals in the Arab countries want 
to obtain economic and military aid 
from both the Soviet and Western 
blocs without surrendering or weaken- 
ing their power positions. Soviet sup- 
port for the Arab communists en- 
raged Abdul Nasser because he felt 
it to contradict his own aims. 


Arab nationalism or, strictly speak- | 


ing, right-wing nationalism has now 
openly rejected the idea of peaceful 
coexistence with Arab communists. It 
remains to be seen whether the co- 
operation between the communists and 
the left-wing nationalists in Iraq will 
prove more durable. 

At any rate, it seems certain that the 
struggle between right-wing Arab na- 
tionalism and communism will be the 
dominant feature of the political and 
social development in the Middle East 
in the near future. 


Clash in the Arab National Movement 


the beginning of the modern 

Arab renaissance and up to the 
present time, the Arabs have been 
struggling for two fundamental and 
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dominating causes which are firmly 
rooted in their history. The first was to 
achieve political independence and na- 
tional sovereignty. The second was to join 
the widespread Arab regions into an 
all-Arab union, in the form of an 
authority that can promise economic 
and political stability as well as general 
social prosperity. 
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CLASH IN THE ARAB 


For the sake of these two aims the 
Arabs have been carrying on a remark- 
able struggle, shedding precious blood 
against unequal forces. In its first 
stage, the Arab national movement 
lacked social impact and significance. 
Its subject matter was quite obscure, or 
rather it was not given proper con- 
sideration by the leaders, for two 
reasons. First, the bourgeois class, at 
that time enjoying economic prosperity 
and considering itself arising class de- 
stined to hold the positions of power 
in the future, was not interested in 
sharing command with the common 
people of Arab society. The commoners 
were supposed to obey orders and 
follow the plans already set down for 
them. The second reason was that the 
feudalistic elements which were develop- 
ing into a bourgeois class were settling 
down in the city. They established 
themselves on the foundations of 
capitalistic economy and were consequent- 
ly granted the rights to share in na- 
tional leadership. This fact was instru- 
mental in the development of political 
programs devoid of any social signific- 
ance. Thus it became difficult until 
quite recently to find any real basic 
differences in the political programs 
of the various Arab parties. As a result 
of the exclusive possession of national 
power by bourgeois elements, party 
programs lacked any social content de- 
fending the interests of the majority. 
This deficiency actually continued until 
the end of World War II, when the 
Arab national movement entered a new 
phase, sustained by new and effective 
forces, 


The new era has been distinguished 
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by the growth of national economies 
and commercial exchange which made 
it possible for hundreds of thousands 
of industrialists, salesmen and contract- 
ors to make fortunes. These opportunities 
were provided by the Second World 
War and the resulting difficulties in 
import, at a time when the whole Eu- 
ropean productive system was devoted 
to military needs. In addition, the Allied 
forces spent millions in local markets 
for the purchase of supplies and pro- 
ducts for their armies stationed in the 
area. All these together have un- 
doubtedly increased wealth and brought 
about a certain prosperity in the eco- 
nomy of the Arab states. 

Moreover, besides the wealth amassed 
by the rising Arab middle class, there 
was an increasing demand for working 
hands to a degree not known before. 
The growing industrial production, 
trade activities, transportation and the 
vast army services absorbed thousands 
of laborers, both skilled and unskilled. 
The majority were complete strangers 
to the techniques of industrial produc- 
tion. This means that the surplus 
agrarian population was absorbed by 
the city and transformed into a pro- 
letariat. 

The evolution of the national capital- 
ist economy and industry during World 
War II, which brought about the rise 
of a bourgeois class, thus also develop- 
ed a proletariat which was its social 
antithesis. 

Further, the World War II period 
influenced the Arab national move- 
ment through another important develop- 
ment besides those mentioned above. 
The organization of the workers into 
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political parties created a new situation. 
New rivals faced the old leaders in 
the field of national politics and it 
became impossible for the latter to 
continue to ignore the interests of the 
rising class of workers, peasants and the 
lower strata of the middle class, the 
small tradespeople and shopkeepers, 
who were becoming a conscious and 
independent movement aware of its 
own interests and benefits. 

The Arab national movement and 
its mass base, in particular, was also 
greatly influenced by the complete re- 
treat of the reactionary forces which 
were then represented by Hitlerism and 
its fellow systems — Italian Fascism and 
Japanese Militarism. Moreover, the de- 
mands for freedom resounding through- 
out Asia and Africa left their strong im- 
press on the masses’ mentality. War 
was no longer confined to a battle of 
armed camps, but took on the form of 
a struggle between different political 
ideologies and social values. The new 
values were adopted by Arab move- 
ments and served as new spiritual 
nourishment for their forces. On the 
other hand, advanced Arab elements 
were greatly impressed by the vast na- 
tional movements of China, India and 
the majority of the Asian peoples, and 
by the consequent withdrawal of the 
oppressive imperialist powers from these 
regions. They did not fail to notice 
that the formidable imperialist forces, 
equipped as they were with arms, 
scientific knowledge and massive pro- 
ductive techniques, could not oppose 
the will of millions, disarmed and un- 
equipped with any weapons save their 
belief in liberty and a better life. 


The expansion of the socialist regime 
and its spread to China and the East 
European countries has also had a 
great effect on Arab public opinion. 


A ll these events, impressions and in- 

fluences added up to a basic shift 
in the general Arab trend of thought, 
and were followed by a certain degree 
of re-evaluation and a broadening of 
mental horizons. 

These changes in Arab thought have 
influenced most of the Arab national 
movements in the different countries. 
They have taken material shape in the 
nature and programs of the Socialist 
Renaissance Party (Al Baath) in Syria, 
the National Social Democrats in Iraq, 
progressive socialism in Lebanon, Po- 
pular Front groups in Palestine and a 
fierce outbreak in Egypt which finally 
took the shape of a revolt against im- 
perialism and its agents led by Farouk, 
the leaders of the corrupt parties, the 
landlords and the rest of the parasites 
in Arab society. 

After World War II the Arab world 
thus entered a new phase of develop- 
ment, a phase distinguished by an 
insistent demand within the national 
movements for the growth of a new 
social consciousness, democratic ideals 
and elevated human values not known 
before. The new ideals, however, did 
not appeal to the old leaders, who 
could never reconcile themselves to 
sharing power with the advanced ele- 
ments of the common people. 

After political independence had been 
achieved by some of the Arab count- 
ries, such as Egypt, Syria and Iraq, 
the Arab public began to claim its 
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social and labor rights. The reactionary 
Jeaders joined issue against all these 
daims with the pleas of “national 
union versus class union,” “the holy 
struggle against imperialism” and similar 
excuses. Their aim was actually to 
paralyze the democratic national forces, 
to isolate them on the battlefield and 
to weaken the masses’ revolutionary 
energy. 

The denial of the demands for de- 
mocracy and elementary rights was 
accomplished by prohibiting independ- 
ent political parties and trade unions, 
by restricting the press and denying the 
workers their right to strike as a means 
of improving their living. 

The culmination of this process was 
the propagation of maxims such as 
“neither to the left nor to the right, 
no parties and no partisanship, no 
classes or class struggle,” maxims that 
are refuted by common sense, logic, 
history and human sociology. 

These generalities and mottos may 
have come off successfully in Egypt 
and, after the union agreement, in 
Syria, but they met with no response 
in revolutionary Iraq. They could not 
answer the needs of the national 
democratic movement. From the very 
beginning the Iraqi revolt has been 
a democratic people’s movement, re- 
lying on a wide base of public sup- 
port. It was a revolution supported by 
two nationalities — the Arab and the 
Kurdish — which won the support 
of almost all classes and social ranks 
except, naturally, the feudalistic ele- 
ments and the rulers of the former 
government. One of the chief features 
of the Iraqi revolt was a real democratic 
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spirit emanating from the people. The 
right wing elements of the national 
movement, therefore, could not gain 
the upper hand and steer the body 
politic according to their desires. They 
had to retreat in frustrated anger in the 
face of the united people’s front which 
has been and still is the chief expression 
of the Iraqi revolt and the expression 
of its democratic wishes. The failure 
of the rightist elements in Iraq became 
definite with the downfall of Abdi 
Alslem Muhammed Aref, who had 
demanded “immediate union” with the 
U.A.R. He did not find the democratic 
regime to be a desirable one in Arab 
society, and called for the liquidation 
of parties and representative institutions 
and bodies. He claimed that the U.A.R. 
regime was the example to be followed 
and together with his supporters of the 
minority tried to adopt it mechanically, 
without taking into account the specific 
characteristics of the two national move- 
ments and their different histories. 

If, despite all, the policy of the 
liquidation of parties seemed to succeed 
in Egypt, this fact is only due to the 
nature of those parties and the count- 
less disappointments they had inflicted 
upon the public. ; 

The situation in Iraq, however, was 
quite different. The national parties 
remained true to the common interests 
of the Iraqi people in particular, and 
the Arab people in general. The parties 
there had remained faithful to their 
goals and had not lost their patriotic 
zeal during the almost two decades in 
which they struggled against an enemy 
who had used all means to suppress 
them. 
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Iraq's situation is also different be- 
cause of the existence of the two na- 
tionalities — Arabs and Kurds — neither 
of which can oppose the other without 
harming Iraqi independence and the 
interests of the revolution. 

There are also other social and histor- 
ical features created during the long 
period of the colonial regime and it 
will require a considerable time to 
overcome them in order to reach the 
desired union. 

Because of this situation, it is quite 
impossible to carry out union through 
arbitrary methods without considering 
Iraqi public opinion, both of Arabs 
and of Kurds, as well as of those who 
have chosen, of their own free will, 
the democratic regime founded on re- 
presentation by parties. 

It should be clear, though that the 
democratic regime has nowhere nor at 
any time been an obstacle to national 
union, and therefore it would also not 
prevent the unity of the Arab nations. 
The contrary is true: Government by 
the absolute rule of one individual, or, 
as it is called, the “chosen few,” and 
its consequent methods of the oppres- 
sion of opinions, speech and press and 
its opposition to the organization of 
independent trade unions, is in itself 
the greatest hindrance to the achieve- 
ment of Arab union. 

Union will never be accomplished 
by means of slogans that are unsound 
logically and historically. “Rightists” 
are still part of human society and 
“leftists” are also acknowledged to be 
a living reality. The inhabitant of the 
hut does not think like the person in 
the palace, nor the poor of Mecca like 
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the nobility of Kureish. The Abbassid 
serfs were not like their masters, the 
Egyptian capitalist is not like the 
Egyptian worker, and the landless 
peasants are not like their landlords, 
The antagonism of classes, parties, 
slogans, and ideologies has prevailed 
for many generations, and generaliza- 
tions cannot negate the realities of | 
human society. 


t was once felt that the undemocratic 
| procedures in the Arab national 
movement were only a summer cloud 
that would soon fade away with the 
disappearance of the temporary causes 
and needs. We did not think that a 
movement noted for its democratic 
spirit would transform the necessities 
of a transitory period into an eternal 
dogma, holding it up as an example 
of true patriotism and one of the con- 
ditions for union. We did not believe 
that these undemocratic procedures were 
only a continuation of the policy of 
the leaders of the Arab movement be- 
fore World War II, negating the 
people’s right to determine the founda- 
tions of their social and public future. 
The people of revolutionary Iraq have 
refrained from supporting a one-man 
absolutism or a minority government 
because they believed in the sound 
ways of democracy. This seems to have 
aroused the anger of the U.A.R. author- 
ities and of its leader, Abdel Nasser. 
In calling for action against the Com- 
munist Party and communists in general, 
his main intention has been to attack 
all democratic trends of thought, for 
the Communists constitute only a very 
small percentage of the whole of the 
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movement. In his opinion, supporters 
of a democratic regime become either 
Communists or Zionists (we wonder 
how the two can meet), reactionaries, 
opportunists or chauvinists. 

However, the clash in ideological 
matters that now prevails in the Arab 
national movement and the differences 
of opinion are not in any way connect- 
ed with the inherent essence of the 
Arab question. They should not be 
seen as negative factors weakening the 
Arabs’ desire for independence and 
unity, The Arab people will not allow 
the division of opinions to go beyond 
formal questions. No social faction, 
regime, political bloc or leader (what- 
ever this influence and attraction) will 
be able to thwart the fundamental end 
of the Arab nation. No political philo- 
sophy can ever be a substitute for the 
democratic regime which has, for 


centuries, been inherently connected 
with the question of independence and 
people's unity, including the unity of 
the Arab people. 

The old national leadership and their 
new followers will ultimately have to 
understand that the contents and form 
of the Arab national movement have 
gone through tremendous changes and 
modifications during the period follow- 
ing World War II, and that the move- 
ment can no longer be the monopoly 
of one leader or a few individuals. 
These leaders will have to keep pace 
with the spirit of the age. 

The clash has aroused deep sorrow 
in the heart of every true Arab con- 
cerned with the question of the unity 
of means and ends. It is, nevertheless, 
only a manifestation of the vitality of 
the Arab national movement, and a 
proof of its high level of development 
in thought and action. 
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(Continued from page 10) 

how to combat epidemics, agricultural 
pests, and bad habits. In fact, in what- 
ever helps to make them good citizens.” 

Glorification of Egypt's military 
prowess is yet another technique to sti- 
mulate national morale. Although there 
are no actual military victories to boast 
of, they have been created. “The 
People’s Struggle” against the ‘‘imper- 
ialist invaders” at Port Said is one. Pa- 
rades of the army in full panoply are 
always a show enjoyed by Egyptians. 
Posters in streetcars, buses, railroad sta- 
tions, government offices and other 
public places never let the citizen for- 


get that his valiant army is there to 
protect him against “imperialism.” 

The gradual emergence of the leader- 
ship principle also galvanizes public 
sentiment. Since 1955 Nasser has 
emerged as “The Leader” around whom 
all Egyptians are required to rally. The 
most common sight in Egypt, one which 
cannot escape a visitor form the mo- 
ment he arrives at any airport, harbor, 
or railroad station until the moment 
he leaves, is the face of Gamal Abd- 
el-Nasser. There is probably not a 
centrally located street corner in any 
town without one or more pictures of 
the President. 








BARUCH BER 


THE NON-EXISTENT DANGER OF EXPANSIONISM 


: ine hopes we in Israel placed on the 

present wave of immigration have 
not been realized, and in consequence 
the problems raised by it are less 
serious than expected. But this does 
not minimize the importance of the 
general question posed by this newest 
wave of immigrants: are there limits 
beyond which the increase in population 
will compel Israel to expand ? 

The immigration from Eastern Eu- 
rope during recent months has no real 
bearing on this general question, and 
the apparent connection between them 
has been created for political and pro- 
pagandistic reasons. In actual fact the 
question of the optimum size of Israel’s 
population could have been raised at 
any time. We have very little control 
over the factors which regulate the 
influx of people into the country. This 
is partly because we cannot influence 
the decisions of the Jewish masses in 
countries which they are allowed to 
leave, partly because our wishes and 
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opinions do not carry much weight 
with the governments of the countries 
they want to leave. But the main reason 
is that the historical justification of our 
existence lies in the fact that we are 
willing to accept any Jew who wants 
to live in Israel. 

Thus from the point of view of 
expansionism it is not of much im- 
portance whether immigration comes in 
a steady flow or in sporadic bursts. A 
single large wave of immigration can 
cause many short-term problems in Is- 
rael, which theoretically speaking could 
even be big enough to endanger our 
very existence. But territorial expansion 
is certainly not a remedy for short- 
term problems. 

Any wave of immigration raises 
problems which are mainly of an eco- 
nomic nature: how to provide the 
additional inhabitants with houses, 
employment and other necessities of 
life. Even if Israel were to occupy 
territory belonging to the neighboring 
countries, this territory would not 
possess either dwellings or sources of 
income at the required level. 
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Further, an expansionist war would 
cost fully as much as would be needed 
to finance any wave of immigration. 
We know exactly how much it costs to 
build a home and make the necessary 
investments for a family of new settlers. 
We also have some experience of the 
cost of war. A punitive-preventive 
action like the Sinai campaign, which 
only lasted a few days, did not involve 
lengthy occupation and did not disrupt 
the sensitive balance of external help 
without which we could not survive, 
still cost a large amount of money 
which could have paid for the absorp- 
tion of a considerable number of 
immigrants. An expansionist war, which 
would last longer, cost more and un- 
doubtedly bring down upon us the 
wrath of the Great Powers, would 
devour much more of our resources 
than would the settlement of tens of 
thousands of immigrant families. 

If anyone, therefore, claims that a 
sudden, exceptionally large wave of 
immigration will create an immediate 
drive for expansion, this is his own 
political business. But facts and logic 
won't bear him out. No territorial 
gains can possibly answer the short- 
term problems created by an influx of 
this size. 

The problem goes deeper, and is 
independent of momentary decisions 
taken by psychological warfare experts. 
The basic question is not the rate of 
immigration but its size: whether the 
ingathering of Jews, slow or torrential, 
can be held within the country's rather 
artifical borders, or whether it will 
drive us to expand our territory in the 
foreseeable future. 


Oo" answer to this question is quite 
unequivocal. We do not consider 
any likely increase in Israel’s total 
population an expansionist factor. But 
before going into detail it is worth 
pointing out that population pressure 
or lack of territory are not the only 
factors driving a country into expansion- 
ism. While it is probably true that 
most ‘imperialistic’ countries have 
some conscious or unconscious econom- 
ic reasons for their aggressive behavior, 
these are not the only forces determin- 
ing a nation’s political path. Having 
no actual economic problems to solve 
or having alternative ways to solve 
them will not deter a nation from ex- 
pansionism, if it is really bent on it. 
Nationalistic mysticism, a distorted sense 
of rootedness in history — these are 
expansionist forces as powerful and 
decisive as economic necessity. Their 
presence in a nation’s personality and 
character make-up will make it appear 
that there is no solution to the problem 
other than expansionist warfare. 

It is hardly conceivable that such 
basic personality traits should have de- 
veloped in Israel during the short years 
of statehood. In the course of the last 
2,000 years our military leanings and 
abilities were never proved to be extra- 
ordinary. On the historical evidence of 
that long period one can safely con- 
clude that the Jews as a nation are not 
prone to solve their problems by force. 
This evidence is borne out by the 
history of Zionism: never, until it 
was forced on us, did we try to gain 
what seemed to us our rights by 
military action. Even if there were ex- 
ceptions to this historical evidence, they 
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would not prove it false. Seeking 
military adventures is not a Jewish 
characteristic. 

But we do not intend to prove here 
that Israel is not an expansionist state 
by nature. The question of our ex- 
pansionism was raised before the world 
recently not in terms of historical 
trends but in connection with economic 
pressures. We will try to prove, there- 
fore, that though these pressures exist, 
they do not lead to expansionism. 

In terms of economics these pressures 
are a lack of land, water, raw materials, 
equipment, money and labor. In a world 
economy based on money there is no 
need to possess all these resources. 
Theoretically speaking, it is enough if 
a country has at its disposal one actual 
kind of resource in sufficient abund- 
ance: it can then exchange this re- 
source for all its diversified needs. If, 
for instance, Israel would find excep- 
tionally large deposits of oil or uranium 
in her soil, she could forego other 
activities in other branches of her eco- 
nomy and concentrate all her efforts 
on extracting and exporting oil or 
uranium. She could then buy everything 
else she needed on the world market. 
This example illustrates the fact that 
in a free market economy there is no 
need for a country to be self-sufficient 
in all or even most branches of the 
economy. If Israel could concentrate 
her efforts in some one branch which 
does not need additional territory, such 
as industry, and be successful at it, she 
could go on living without having to 
expand her boundaries. 

This theoretical example has a very 
important practical bearing on the acute 


question of our expansionism. It is 
often said that Israel’s water resourcs 
are insufficient, and that, as the land 
is arid, we will have to find addition 
agricultural resources across the present 
borders. The core of this argument is 
true as far as water is concerned: un. 
less there will be revolutionary develop. 
ments in turning sea water into sweet 


water at reasonable cost, the limits to 


Israel’s agricultural development can 
already be seen. But in fact there is no 
need for an agricultural development 
which is unlimited or even proportional 
to the population increase. The unex. 
ploited water resources are large enough, 
and the available arable land much 
larger than necessary to provide the 
basic agricultural needs of an Israeli 
population three times as large as the 
present one. This is particularly true 
if one takes 
tremendous increase in yield per agri- 
cultural unit registered in recent years 
in the U.S. and, for that matter, in 
Israel. 

So much for the basic agricultural 
needs. As far as the rest is concerned, 
Israel will have to buy excess supplies 
on the world market if and when her 
population grows much larger. But will 
the country have the resources’ needed 
for these purchases ? Wouldn't it be 
easier for Israel to try to occupy the 
Litani River area in Lebanon, for 
example, and use its water to increase 
its industrial exports ? This is a simple 
question in arithmetic. Our experience 
shows that even bringing available 
water to available arable land in this 
part of the world necessitates investments 
which make the price of water almost 
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prohibitive. Adding to these expenses 
the cost of a war would mean that in- 
vestment per farm-unit would be un- 
reasonably high. For the same amount 
of money one could establish industrial 
jobs for much more than one worker, 
an dthe ratio between investment and 
earnings, on which the ability of a 
country to pay its way ultimately de- 
pends, would be much better. 

In these circumstances it would be 
political and economic suicide to throw 
good money away by attempting to gain 
water for irrigation by warfare. This 
doesn’t mean that no one can advocate 
such a policy. It only means that it 
can't be backed up by sound economic 
logic. As far as industry is concerned, 
the occupation of neighboring countries 
would be even less profitable. There 
are almost no sources of industrial raw 
materials near our borders. 

In short, expansion would not solve 
Israel's economic problems, even if the 
international political situation would 
enable her to embark on a military 
adventure and get away with it scot- 
free, 


Ww a very slight exaggeration one 

could say that the size of the 
territory required to settle an additional 
citizen equals the size of a bank-note — 
provided it be of large enough de- 
nomination ! The real problem is not 
whether to settle the immigrants in 
agriculture (which might bring in its 
wake expansion in search of additional 
water resources) or in industry (for 


which purpose expansion will be use- 
less). The only real question is whether 
the country will have the necessary 
funds for investment. No expansion 
will provide us with the necessary 
capital. Our very future may depend 
on the successful development of export 
industries, but military adventures will 
certainly have nothing to do with it. 
It seems to us, therefore, that no 
economic forces will drive Israel to- 
wards expansion at the moment, and 
no such forces will appear in the 
future. But this is true only if an 
important proviso is attached. A country 
must provide all the varied require- 
ments of its population both during 
peacetime and during war. If it cannot 
be certain of its relatively free access 
to the world market where it exchanges 
its goods for these necessities, it will 
be driven towards autarchy, whatever 
the price in terms of money, water or 
expansionism. In this respect the be- 
havior of the same countries which 
profess today to be afraid of Israeli 
expansionism is more important than 
local inclinations or pressures. The 
easier the access of Israeli goods to 
world markets and the freer the flow 
of goods from these markets to Israel, 
the less the danger that she will find 
herself compelled to ensure her self- 
sufficiency even through expansion, if 
necessary. An Egyptian fleet of sub- 
marines and seizures of Israeli cargo 
in the Suez Canal do not foster Israel's 
reliance on her ability to conduct free 
trade with the rest of the world. 








YIZHAK ARZI 


THE IMMIGRATION FROM ROUMANIA 


O n March 12th of this year the 
United Press news agency cabled 
from Vienna that Jewish emigration 
from Roumania had been stopped as 
a result of pressure from the Arab 
states. 

This announcement caused grave con- 
cern and anxiety among the Israel 
public. For several months Israel had 
been anticipating increased immigration 
from Eastern Europe, and in particular 
from Roumania. Israelis felt with relief 
that the tragic problem of re-uniting 
thousands of divided families was now 
nearing its solution. The sudden 
announcement put an abrupt end to 
this relief and to the hopes of at last 
solving the problem which had occup- 
ied Israeli and world public opinion 
for seven years. We are anxiously 
awaiting further developments in re- 
gard to this problem. 

How did the problem of the divided 
families from Roumania arise in the 
first place? There was large-scale 
immigration from Roumania between 
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1948 and 1952. In spite of classic 
doctrine, the Popular Democratic te- 
gimes established in Eastern Europe, and 
particularly that in Roumania, realized 
that neither their own stability nor the 
welfare of the Jews (in Roumania — 
400,000) would benefit if their way 
to their historic homeland, Israel, were 
barred. It should be recalled that Rou- 
manian Jewry had established a ‘‘Hibat 
Zion” movement even before this move- 
ment was founded in Czarist Russia. 
Roumanian Jews were among the first 
to respond to Herzl; they were among 
the founders of the settlement move- 
ment in Palestine, and the Zionist move- 
ment and Zionist loyalties had deep 
roots among them. The Communist re- 
gime could not ignore the deeply- 
ingrained national aspirations of Rou- 
manian Jewry, and so during the years 
1952-58 approximately 120,000 Jews 
immigrated to Israel by both legal and 
illegal means. Many of those who came 
to Israel joined relatives who had left 
Roumania before the Nazi holocaust 
and who anxiously awaited the reunion 
with the few survivors of the regime 
of the Nazis and their collaborators. 
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For administrative and bureaucratic 
reasons not all members of the same 
families immigrated together. Children 
immigrated without their parents or 
aged parents came to Israel, certain that 
they would be joined by the children 
who supported them; among the immi- 
grants were men who had been separat- 
ed from their wives. When the immi- 
gration was abruptly halted in 1952 
the tragic problem of the divided 
families arose. 

For years various public bodies have 
conducted an intensive political and 
propaganda campaign. World public 
opinion was stirred and representatives 
of many public bodies — non-Jewish 
as well as Jewish — showed their un- 
derstanding of the human problem 
which had arisen and called for the 
only logical solution — the reunion of 
the separated families. 

Every month the Roumanian Embassy 
in Israel was flooded with requests 
from Israelis, asking that their relatives 
be allowed to join them. Thousands in 
desperation also applied to the United 
Nations Human Rights Committee. 

The Roumanian authorities responded 
with a standard reply to all these 
applications: that it was an_ internal 
problem for Roumania to settle alone. 
It seems, however, that the Roumanian 
authorities did not ignore the problem 
altogether and examined it carefully 
and lengthily from every aspect. The 
over-all change which took place in the 
Communist world following Stalin's 
death undoubtedly helped to bring 
about the new approach. In the spring 
of 1958 the Roumanian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Chivo Stoica, declared in an in- 
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terview with the New York Times 
correspondent, Eli Abel, that his govern- 
ment was considering a solution for 
the humanitarian problem of the divid- 
ed families. 

The wording of his declaration con- 
tained the first official Roumanian ad- 
mission that the problem was a human- 
itarian and not a political one. World 
Jewry had presented it all along as a 
humanitarian rather than a_ political 
problem and had no interest in attack- 
ing Roumania’s internal regime. The 
sole aim of all those who were work- 
ing for solution was to solve the prob- 
lem in a humanitarian spirit. 

The first signs of a genuine change 
became apparent in the autumn of 1958, 
when the first thin trickle of immi- 
grants turned into a stream of hund- 
reds and even thousands. No further 
official Roumanian statement accom- 
panied this encouraging development, 
and this led to widespread speculation 
as to what had motivated the Rouman- 
ian authorities. The first official ex- 
planation of the Government's inten- 
tion to allow the reunion of the divided 
families was contained in the follow- 
ing official statement: ‘“Roumania has 
permitted the emigration of her Jewish 
citizens only as a humanitarian step, to 
reunite families separated during or 
after the Second World War.” 

The Arab states, led by Egypt, there- 
upon decided to treat this humanitarian 
problem as part of the political aspects 
of the Israeli-Arab dispute. 


A‘ soon as the renewed immigration 
from Roumania assumed serious 
proportions, the Arab League demanded 
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that the Roumanian Government bring 
it to an end. This political body, a 
product of a moribund imperialist 
policy, had long since ceased to fulfill 
any genuine function. Here it suddenly 
discovered a subject which could unite 
the Arab nations torn by internal dis- 
sension. The diplomatic representatives 
of each of the Arab states made separate 
appeals to the Roumanian Government 
to stop the emigration. Several also 
approached the Western nations — 
Austria, Italy and Greece. The Arabs 
did not hesitate to exaggerate: some 
newspapers spoke of the immigration 
of three million Jews; others more 
modestly referred to only one million. 
They apparently overlooked the fact 
that the total Jewish population of 
Roumania now does not exceed 250,000, 
and that not all of these have any 
intention of emigrating. 

The campaign was led by President 
Nasser and Egypt, with the other count- 
ries joining in. The Arab governments 
apparently preferred not to notice the 
contradiction inherent in their activities. 
The Imam of Yemen, one of the lead- 
ing lights in Nasser’s bloc of follow- 
ers, was the first to permit mass immi- 
gration from his country, after the 
establishment of the State of Israel. In 
the very heat of the Israeli-Arab dispute 
Iraq permitted and even encouraged 
the emigration of over 100,000 Jews. 
After the Sinai campaign Egypt re- 
quisitioned the property of 30,000 
Jews, the majority of whom left Egypt 
and made their way to Israel. In the 
first decade of her existence, the Arab 
countries supplied Israel with about a 
quarter of a million immigrants, yet 


now, when the. fate of several thousand : 
join their | 
families was at stake, these same nations | 5, 
campaign 


immigrants seeking to 


conducted a world-wide 
against the “danger” of this immigra. 


tion. We must admit here that un- 
fortunate remarks made by some Israelis | 


in official positions helped to reinforce 
the Arab pressure on the Roumanian 
Government. 

The classical arguments against immi- 
gration to Israel were all used in this 
campaign: it was claimed that immi- 
gration would add to Israel’s military 
strength and. that the immigrants were 


bringing all their property with them. — 


The instigators of the campaign did 
not seem to notice that most of the 
immigrants were only allowed to take 
with them not more than 40 kilograms 
of luggage and that the majority had 
already passed the age of military 
service. 

It is thus evident that Nasser and 
his allies were motivated by other con- 
siderations than the actual question of 
immigration. Egypt's aggression towards 
Israel has changed its form continually 
over the years. Every time President 
Nasser has been faced with internal 
difficulties he has brought out the well- 
tried remedy of anti-Israeli activity. 
Prior to the Sinai campaign these 
activities took the form of §straight- 
forward aggression, from _ infiltrators 
and fedayeen to mine-laying in Israeli 
territory. However, when these activit- 
ies had to cease, Nasser adopted the 
tactics of fighting immigration and 
seizing Israeli cargoes passing through 
the Suez Canal. He hoped thereby to 
reassure his public opinion and to divert 
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‘its attention from his failures in Le- 
‘panon, Jordan and Iraq, and his dif- 
" ficulties in the northern sector of the 
“UAR. The anti-immigration activity 


was intended, temporarily at least, to 


coordinate the disintegrated pan-Arab 


~ front. 
nforce 


President Nasser and the other Arab 
rulers have not hestitated to exploit the 


| tragic plight of the Arab refugees for 


their own political ends. They have 
shown no more scruples in exploiting 
the humanitarian problem of the divid- 
ed Jewish families for political motives. 

Following the Arab propaganda cam- 
Roumanian Government 
announced in an official statement on 
February 25th: “Many Jewish families 
were divided during and after the last 
World War and we have decided to 
permit those wishing to join members 
of their families in Israel to emigrate.” 
This Roumanian communique counter- 
acted the rumors that “mass emigration 
from Roumania was taking place” which 
had been spread in order to undermine 
the friendly relations existing between 
Roumania and the U.A.R. The Rou- 
manian Government pointed out that 
it had tried to dissuade the Jews from 
leaving the country but that their de- 
sire to join their families had been too 
strong. 

Even threats of war were brought 
into the Arab anti-immigration cam- 
paign. On February 25th, the Egyptian 
daily E) Abram declared that the U.A.R. 
would “meet the danger of Jewish 
immigration to Israel with military 
activities.” While Roumania was moved 
by humanitarian considerations, the 
U.A.R. and its allies were moved only 


by their blind hatred of everything 
connected with Israel. 


b lasted emigration has been stopped 

again. There is no doubt that Arab 
instigation is largely responsible for the 
Roumanian Government's return to its 
former policy. Negotiations had taken 
place over a period of seven years, 
during which time much suffering was 
caused to the families affected by the 
delay. Just as the solution to the prob- 
lem appeared to be in sight we have to 
begin solving it all over again. 

In its announcement of February 25, 
the Roumanian Government stressed 
that the question of Jewish emigration 
was completely an internal problem. 
There is further evidence of this attit- 
ude in similar instances: the Rouman- 
ian authorities, for example, also per- 
mitted the emigration of Germans who 
wanted to join their families in West- 
ern Germany. 

The Roumanian Government has 
apparently decided to halt Jewish emi- 
gration temporarily, in view of the 
strained relations between Nasser and 
the U.S.S.R., in order not to place an 
added obstacle in the way of the solu- 
tion of the difficult problems dividing 
the Eastern bloc from the U.A.R. 

All the different regimes, including 
the Communists, have come to recognize 
the basic right of the Jewish national 
minority to move to its own land, and 
for families to be reunited there. Po- 
land, Hungary and Bulgaria, as well 
as Roumania, have recognized this right. 
There was even less ground for reject- 
ing this right when the problem was 
linked with the deeply human plight 
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of immigrants seeking to join their 
families. 





In his search for ways to harm Israel 
and the Jewish people, Nasser has now 
discovered the problem of immigration. 


Informed circles in Israel are con- 
vinced, however, that in the long run 
the Roumanian Government will not 
be able to hold out against its own 
declared policy. It will not be able to 
maintain that a problem which it 
specifically defined as an_ internal, 
humanitarian one, has suddenly assumed 
a political character. There are thus 
grounds for hope that the halt in 
emigration will be only temporary, 
since it is improbable that the Rouman- 
ian Government will allow the solution 
of what it considers a purely domestic 
problem to be dictated by a foreign 
power. 


The series of events revolving about 
the reunion of divided families from 
Roumania once more reveals the true 
political and moral character of Egypt's 
ruler; he knows no inhibitions when 
an opportunity to harm Israel presents 
itself. This aspect of his political 
character should be recognized by the 
whole world. 
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GABRIEL BAER 


URBANIZATION IN THE ARAB EAST 


The stormy political events in the countries 
of the Middle East have tended to over- 
shadow the basic sociological facts and the 
processes of social change characterizing these 
countries during recent years. And yet it is 
these accumulating changes in the field of 
education, urbanization, industrialization, etc., 
which, among others, determine the history of 
the region and set the patterns for its in- 
evitable development. 


|‘ 


It is because of our belief that a study of 
the underlying sociological trends is necessary 
in order to understand the events now taking 
place, that the editors are happy to present 


the following article, which was written as 
part of a book on “Population and Society 
in the Arab East,’ shortly to be published in 
Hebrew by Hakibbutz Hame'’uhad Publishing 
House.— Editors. 


we were to range the Arab countries of the Middle East according to the 
relative sizes of their urban populations," we would obtain the following table: 





Country 


Lebanon 
Syria 

Egypt 

Iraq 

Jordan 

Libya 

Saudi Arabia 
Sudan 
Yemen 





% of Town-dwellers 
in General Population 
(est.) 


35 

30 

25 

25 

21 

20 

10 

5 

7 3 


* In this article “town” means a conglomeration of at least 25,000 inhabitants. 





GABRIEL BAER is a lecturer in the Department of Modern History of the Middle East at 
the School of Oriental Studies, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. He is the editor of Hamizrah 
Hebadash, the Israel Oriental Society's quarterly. 
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It should be noted that the great majority of the urban population in 
the Arab world is concentrated in a very small number of large cities, while 
there are relatively few smaller provincial towns. In Lebanon, for example, 
almost 90% of the country’s town-dwellers live in the two largest cities; in 
Syria this figure is almost 70%, in Egypt 67%, in Iraq slightly over 60%, and 
in Jordan 55%. In Sudan fully half of the urban population lives in the “triple 
capital” (Khartoum, Khartoum North and Omdurman), and in Libya there are 
cnly two towns. It is interesting to note that, apart from these last two countries, 
there is a direct correlation between the percentage of town-dwellers in the 
general population and the proportion of these town-dwellers living in the two 
largest cities; in other words, the over-all percentage of urban dwellers in the 
general population depends to a large extent upon the development of the 
respective country’s two largest cities. 

Many changes have taken place in the number of town-dwellers and their 
proportion in the total population during the last generation. In Egypt, for 
example, the population of the six largest cities constituted the following 
percentages of the total population in various years : 





Year % 
1917 10.9 
1937 14.1 
1947 18.7 


These figures reflect the striking rise in urban population during the last 
10 years. During this period the total population increased by approximately 
20%, while the number of inhabitants of towns with populations of more than 
25,000 increased by 49%; the population of Cairo rose by 60%, of Ismailia by 
&9%, and of Suez by 116%. A comparison of the number of urban residents 
in Iraq according to the 1947 census and the 1956 housing census reveals that 
both Baghdad and Basra increased their populations by 57% during these nine 
years. During the 1930's Amman, capital city of Jordan, had a population of 
about 30,000; in 1956 its population, according to various estimates, passed the 
175,000 mark. The town of Qamishli, in the Syrian Jezira, grew from 30,000 
to 75,000 during the last decade, and Manama in Bahrein grew by 43% between 
1941 and 1950. It is possible that the pace of urbanization in various cities and 
towns was even more rapid than in the examples given, but the lack of censuses 


in most of the Arab countries makes it difficult to obtain reliable estimates of 
this trend. 


W hat are the causes of this urbanization process which is taking place in 
various parts of the Arab East, and of its marked increase within the 

last generation ? 

1) The most important reason is the economic and social condi- 
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tions which impel fellaheen and tribesmen to leave 
their agricultural areas. This factor operates actively mainly in 
two regions, in each one of which it appears in a different form. In Egypt 
the fellaheen were driven to the cities by the rapid natural increase of the 
population which outpaced the increase of farm land, by the great density 
and by the consequent fragmentation of farmland in various provinces. This 
propulsion was felt mainly in certain parts of Upper Egypt but was also in 
evidence in the densely-populated region of the Nile Delta; its principal 
objective was Cairo, but Alexandria, Port Said and Suez also absorbed these 
new town-dwellers. In Iraq, on the other hand, the drift to the towns had 
its roots in the system of land-tenure which gave control of the land to the 
Shaikhs, led to the disintegration of the tribal framework and turned the 
tribesmen into tenants suffering from the exploitation and oppression of 
the owners of the new large estates. In this case the chief sources of migration 
were the ‘Amara and Muntafik provinces, from which fellaheen and tribesmen 
moved to Baghdad and Basra. When this factor is the main stimulus to 
urbanization, as was the case in certain parts of Egypt and Iraq, it is 
usually accompanied by the creation of a layer of permanently unemployed 
persons, who engage in petty trade, begging and so on. 

In certain Arab countries of the Middle East, it was the economic 
development of the towns that attracted the rural population (or 
completed the propulsion described above). It should be stressed that this 
economic development was not always industrial, True, there are cities in 
the Middle East whose growth has been due to industrial development; 
for example, al-Mahalla al-Kubra in the Nile Delta grew from a small town 
of 30,000 inhabitants at the turn of the century to an industrial city with 
a population of over 80,000 in the 1930's, as a result of the erection of the 
“Misr” textile plant. The growth of the oil industry, too, has led to the 
rise of various towns, such as Kirkuk in Iraq, whose population increased 
from 42,500 in 1941 to 90,000 in 1956. But in many places urbanization 
was sparked by economic development in other fields. The growth of 
Qamishli, mentioned previously, was caused by the expansion of agriculture 
in the Jezira region during the last ten years, while the growth of Latakia 
followed the construction of its new harbor. ‘Atbara, in the Sudan, formerly 
a small village, became a town of 40,000 inhabitants after it was chosen as 
the focal point of the Sudanese railroad system. The development of maritime 
communications has led to the expansion of several coastal towns; these 
towns, as well as several commercial centers, attracted new inhabitants be- 
cause of the trade expansion which followed the strengthening of the link 
between agriculture and the urban market in the last generation. Indeed, in 
Syria economic development in these fields has had a greater influence on 
the drift towards urbanization than industrialization, which put many artisans 
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and craftsmen out of work. 

In the remarkable growth of the Arab East’s urban centers in recent yeas | 
political factors played no mean part. The division of the Ottoman 
Empire and the creation of a number of separate states which later became 
independent, brought in its wake the establishment of new centers of govern- 
ment, with all that this entailed: a considerable increase in the number of 
people employed in Government departments, among them the constantly 
increasing members of the bureaucracy, and the creation of new employment 
openings in building, transport and other services such as restaurants, laundries, 
and so on. There is no doubt, that this is one of the main reasons for the 
growth of all the capital cities, and to a lesser extent of other towns, in 
Arab countries. The operation of this factor can be noted particularly in 
Amman since the establishment of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and 
its annexation of the West Bank. It was strengthened by another political 


factor — the presence of the Palestinian Arab refugees, who hoped to find 


employment in the capital. 

Another political factor of importance spurred the process of urbanization 

in the Middle East during World War II: the presence of the Allied forces 
in the area, and particularly its towns and their immediate vicinity, attracted 
hundreds of thousands of villagers to the towns, where they worked as 
laborers in auxiliary services. After the war, when these armies were evacuated, 
not all these villagers returned to their former rural occupations; they had 
tasted city life and grown accustomed to incomes greater than they had 
obtained on their farms. 
Finally, we must also note the social and cultural changes 
which brought about or speeded up urbanization. Through the closer 
links between agriculture and the market, the improvement of 
communications, and the general attraction for the rural population of the 
city and its institutions which followed the introduction of modern administra- 
tion, this population came into more intimate and frequent contact with the 
cities. Many of the villagers who saw the difference in the standards of 
living of the village and the town, and the different opportunities they 
offered for social and cultural advancement, were drawn toward the towns 
and moved to them if they were able to. The development of education 
was particularly important in this respect. Only in the city was it possible 
to obtain any education other than the most elementary. This fact led in the 
last generation to a considerable drift of the children of fellaheen with 
slightly above average means to educational institutions in the cities, where 
many of them eventually remained. 


ociologists who have studied the problems of urbanization in the modern world 


believe that Egypt suffers from “over-urbanization,” in other words, that 
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the urban population attains a higher percentage of the total than in certain 
Western countries with a higher level of industrial development. The reason for 
this is that urbanization has been caused not by the cities’ economic development, 
but by the drifting of surplus population from the villages.* The result is the 
creation of a broad layer of unemployed and unproductive persons in the cities 
and towns of Egypt. There is no doubt that this thesis contains more than a 
grain of truth; but it is not the whole truth. First, we have seen that in a country 
like Syria the percentage of the urban population exceeds that of Egypt, despite 
the fact that in Syria there is no surplus rural population drifting away from the 
villages, and the country is less industrialized than Egypt. But, second, urbaniza- 
tion in the Middle Hast and the West cannot be adequately compared by comparing 
the relation between the percentage of urban population and the index of the 
development of urban industry and economy. The reason for this is that in the 
Arab East industrial plants are entirely concentrated in the large cities and, in 
fact, are mainly found in the two largest cities; there are hardly any industrial 
establishments in the rural areas. Further, in the Arab states of the Middle East 
the city is the sole center of all economic, administrative and cultural institutions 
and activities (apart from agriculture). Thus the “surplus rural population” is 
not the sole cause of the relatively high proportion of town-dwellers in the Arab 
countries. It seems therefore that the term “over-urbanization” is misleading, 
especially as a smaller degree of urbanization in these countries would not have 
offered any solution to their burning social problems. 


a5 us now examine several demographic phenomena accom- 
panying the process of urbanization in the Arab states of 
the Middle East, illustrating this with figures drawn from these countries. 

As a rule the first to migrate to the towns are the men, who attempt to 
find temporary or permanent employment, while the women and children remain 
in the village. As a result we find that during the initial stage of urbanization 
the percentage of males in the large cities usually exceeds the percentage of males 
in the total population. In Iraq, for example, the percentage of males in the 
total population, as shown by the 1947 census, was 46.6%, while in Baghdad 
the percentage was 52.2%. In the villages of various sub-districts of Baghdad 
Province the percentage of males was only 43-46%. 

A similar phenomenon can be observed in Egypt. Whereas, according to 
the 1947 census, the male population of Cairo was 50.8% and of Alexandria 
50.5% of the total, the male population of the rural provinces closest to these 
towns, Minufia and Buhaira, was only 48.7% and 48.0% respectively. The 





* CfK.Davis and H.H.Golden, “Urbanization and the Development of Pre-Industrial Areas,” 


in Economic Development and Cultural Change, Chicago, Vol. III, No, 1 (October 1954), 
Pp. 16—20. 
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percentage of males was particularly high in the Canal Zone and in the town 
of Suez, where it reached 52.3% and 52.7% respectively; the lowest percentage, 
by contrast, was recorded in Assuan Province — 46.4% — from which there was 
a large emigration. A survey carried out in Khartoum recently revealed a similar 
phenomenon.* 

In addition, it is natural that the villagers who move to the towns should 
mostly be young people of working age. In 1947 people between the ages of 
10 and 39 constituted 47.5% of the population of Baghdad, but only 37.1% of 
the general population of the sub-districts apart from the Baghdad sub-district, 
In Egypt, the age group from 15-29 constituted from 25% to 27% of the 
population in Suez, Port Said, Alexandria and Cairo in 1937, but only 23.6% 
of the total population, 22.1% in the densely populated areas of Upper Egypt 
around Assiut and 21.9% in Girga. 


A phenomenon worth mentioning is the fact that inhabitants of a certain 


province tend to concentrate in one city when they move to the town. According | 


to the 1937 population census, which contained revealing information on the 
immigration of peasants from the four most remote provinces of Upper Egypt 
(Assiut, Girga, Qena and Assuan), 42.1% of the new town dwellers who 
settled in Cairo came from Assiut, 37.5% of those going to Alexandria came 
from Girga, and 44.4% of these settling in Suez came from Qena. There are 
no comparable figures for other Arab countries, but similar phenomena have 


been reported in relation to the urbanization process in other places. Members | 


of certain tribes showed a tendency to drift to Khartoum in the Sudan, for 
example, while in recent years whole hamulas (clans) have moved from 
‘Amara to Bagdad. In both these instances the immigrants from a common area 
or background tend to settle in the same suburbs. 


U rbanization is not a factor affecting the growth of all the towns in the Arab 

countries. On the contrary, there are towns which are declining in population 
and importance as the result of other towns’ growth. Baghdad's rise attracted 
capital and labor from Mosul, and led to the loss of the important position it 
had occupied under Ottoman rule. Comparison of Mosul’s population as established 
by the 1947 census with the figures obtained in the 1956 housing census shows 
that the number of inhabitants increased by less than 5%, which is certainly less 
than the average natural increase of Iraq’s population during that peMod. Similarly, 
in Egypt the towns of Assuan, Rashid (Rosetta) and Fayyum increased between 
1937 and 1947 less than did the total population. 

During the first stages of urbanization the move to the city is not a 
permanent step. Many fellaheen come to the cities in order to earn money for a 





* Saad ed Din Fawzi, The Labour Movement in the Sudan 1946—1955, Oxford Universit; 
Press, 1957, p. 11. 
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definite purpose (to buy land, build a house, get married and so on), returning 
to their villages once this purpose has been accomplished. But over a period of 
time more and more fellaheen settle in the towns. Some of these have found 
permanent work (or chances of permanent work) which offers a better income 
than farming; others have acquired a trade or profession which can only be 
practiced in the city (Government officials, etc.). Others find that their economic 
situation in the villages is so desperate that they are ready to settle in the towns 
even without any permanent employment and to work at whatever job they can 
find (such as petty trade). Many of the fellaheen who come to save a sum of 
money for a definite purpose or because they are attracted by temporary work 

(in army camps during World War II, the building of houses or industrial 

plants, etc.) become accustomed to the city way of life, its entertainments and 

its public and political activity. As a result it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
persuade them to return to their homes, and attempts to return them by force 
have met with strong opposition.* 

* In connection with the declaration on agrarian reform in Iraq (October 1958), the Govern- 
ment of that country launched a propaganda drive whose object was to persuade the 
inhabitants of the slums and shanties in Baghdad to return to their villages and their 
farming activitres. 
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ELIAS KOUSSA 


One State and Equal Citizenship 


Mr. Sayigh’s article* presents a true picture 
of the line of thought of the Arab intelli- 
gentsia which molds and directs public opi- 
nion in Arab countries on problems of na- 
tional importance. He pointed out the danger 
of a “Diaspora” mentality being created in 
Arab minds and hearts, the mischief under- 
lying the slogan ‘the Arabs understand no- 
thing but force and we can supply that” 
coined by Jewish leaders, and the false illu- 
sion of the fiction of the impossibility of 
putting the clock back, He acknowledged the 
great achievements Israel carried out during 
the last decade, and argued that to make these 
achievements a peaceful and lasting success 
the Jews must seek genuine peace with the 
Arabs. 

It must be presumed that Mr. Sayigh had 
in mind other potent and portent factors oper- 
ating in favor of the Arabs when he ex- 
pressed the opinion that without peace the 
Jews cannot make their remarkable achieve- 
ments a peaceful and lasting success. He rc- 
ferred briefly to the potential of the Arab 
world and the high rate at which the Arabs 
were progressing — significant considerations 
which should give food for meditation and 
concern. The tremendous rate of increase of 
the Arab population, the broad strides which 
the Arab countries are making towards 1n- 
dustrialization and modernization, the abun- 
dance of the natural resources of the Arab 
world, its wealth and potentialities, the cessa- 


tion of the German reparations in 1965, and 
the possible change of the U.S. policy re 
garding fund raising by the American Zionist 
Organizations in consequence of the spread 
of Arab nationalism in Saudi Arabia, which 
will sooner or later make jts Government 
realize that by its pro-American policy it is 
indirectly contributing to the strengthening of 
Israel’s foundations, are indications reflecting 
the danger of a policy based on the con- 
tinuity of the present cold war — occasion- 
ally hot — between Israel and the Arab 
States. It is, therefore, no wonder that Mr. 
Sayigh has come to the inevitable conclusion 
that time is no healer, and that the Jews 
must work for the achievement of peace and 
live with the Arabs of Palestine within what- 
ever political unit the Palestinians live. 

It is wrong to infer from Mr. Sayigh’s 
article any threat to annihilate Israel and 
throw the Jews into the sea. In my opinion, 
there is nothing more abhorrent to his mind, 
and for that matter to the mind of every 
educated and responsible Arab, than the de- 
struction of Israel by force, or the elimina- 
tion of the Jews from the Arab world of 
which Israel, in its entirety, isan integral and 
indivisible part. The Jews lived for centuries 
with the Arabs, under Arab rule, in tolerance 
and understanding, in brotherhood and peace, 
enjoying together the blessings of prosperity 
and enduring the sufferings of adversity. 
There is, therefore, no reason why they 


* “May 15th and After,” NEW OUTLOOK, February 1959. 
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should not revive that peaceful co-existence 
if the Jews would face the realities and trim 
their Zionist ambitions. 

Mr. Sayigh’s approach to the problem is 
both realistic and constructive. It is based 
on logical deductions from foreseeable devel- 
opments which should give thoughtful Jew- 
ish minds grave concern, because they clearly 
indicate the ever mounting difficulties and 
dangers arising from the intensification of the 
state of isolation, animosity and hostility en- 
gulfing the country. It is futile to indulge in 
recriminations, in distorting historical facts 
and in attempting to ignore the still existing 
Palestine problem. Recriminations and distor- 
tions add fuel to the burning flames of hatred 
and antagonism, and ignoring the Palestine 
problem will render Arab-Jewish relations 
more strained, more complicated and more 
insoluble, What js needed is the concentra- 
tion of Arab-Jewish efforts on solving the 
dispute on the basis of one political unit 
and equal citizenship and participation in the 
administration of the country. This is exactly 
what the late Dr. Magnes strove for. He 
strongly opposed the dissection of the country 
and indefatigably worked for the creation of 
a bi-national independent state. The events 
of the last decade have amply demonstrated 
his wisdom and almost prophetic vision. It is 
not too late for the Jews who worked hand 
inhand with him to muster sufficient courage 
and pursue his goal, for in it lies the peace 
of the region and the fraternity of the two 
peoples. 

Mr. Sayigh’s proposal marks a new depar- 
ture from the traditional Arab policy. It is 
based not on whimsical wishes, but on reason, 
logic and far-sightedness. It is a practical 
offer for the solution of the problem which 
has hitherto successfully defied man’s intelli- 
gence and sagacity. Genuine peace and true 
brotherly harmony between the two peoples 
ate not attainable by international measures, 
or by the establishment of societies and orga- 
nizations propagating religious tolerance and 
understanding and the like. The Partition Re- 
solution of 1947 failed to solve one aspect 
of the problem. In point of fact, it made 
the problem more intricate and sentiments 


more antagonistic. The intransigent adherence 
of the two parties to their respective demands, 
which Mr. Sayigh prudently shelves away, 
would not bring them one iota nearer to an 
acceptable settlement. Hence, Mr, Sayigh’s 
suggestion. It is, indeed, a matter for deep 
regret that none of your correspondents dealt 
with the suggestion objectively. Apart from 
the stereotyped clamor for direct negotiations 
— on Israeli terms — none advanced a rea- 
sonable and workable alternative. 

In his article “The Cyprus Miracle and the 
Israeli-Arab Dispute’ (NEW OUTLOOK, 
March—April 1959), Dr. Ze’ev Katz laid out 
a useful line of action. The flaw in his 
scheme is two-fold. The first is that he over- 
looked the artificiality of creating two small 
states in such a small country and their non- 
viability, which prompted the United Nations 
to provide in the Partition Resolution of 1947 
for the economic union of the two states. The 
second is that he dealt with the problem as 
a conflict between Israel and the Arab states, 
and not between the Palestinian Arabs and 
the Jews. He totally ignored the Palestine 
problem and proceeded to argue the case 
on the assumption that the Palestinian Arabs 
have no say in the matter, To follow the log- 
ic of the Cyprus precedent it is necessary to 
acknowledge that the Palestine problem 
stands unsettled; otherwise the whole struc- 
ture on which he builds his plausible argu- 
ments tumbles down. The dispute is not be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states. It is essen- 
tially between the Palestinian Arabs and the 
Jews. The Arab states are the sponsors, pro- 
tectors and defenders of the Palestinian 
Arabs. The Cyprus example calls for the re- 
unification of Palestine, the preservation of its 
political entity under its traditional geogra- 
phical name, and the declaration of the count- 
ty as an independent state ruled by the two 
sections of the population. 

Any earnest desire to solve the Palestine 
dispute on the lines of the Cyprus settlement 
will not materialize unless it contemplates 
the return of the Arab refugees to their 
homes and lands, the freezing of the “ingath- 
ering of the exiles,” and the removal of 
the evil done by the U.S.-U.S.S.R. conspiracy 
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of 1947 — the partitioning of the country. 

It is unreasonable to assume that the Arak 
refugees who have been willingly living in 
indescribable squalor and misery for the iast 
eleven years under the unshakeable belief 
that they will return, would agree to any- 


S. SHERESHEVSKY 


thing less than their rehabilitation in thei; 
ancestral homes. Iam not unaware of diffi- 
culties and hardships entailed in this repatris- 
tion, but genuine and lasting peace has , 
price and the price must be paid, no matter 
how costly. 


We Need a Common Interest 


The “miracle” of Cyprus (NEW OUT- 
LOOK — March-April 1959) is in my 
opinion less a miracle and more a result 
of a specific situation which was bound to 
lead to an agreement between the contend- 
ing parties, The difference between the Jews 
and Arabs on the one hand, and _ the 
Cypriots on the other, is that the latter 
have a mutual interest, a common home- 
land, which suffered from the instability 
and insecurity caused by the acts of vio- 
lence. This brought the island to the verge 
of bankruptcy, All the parties, and espe- 
cially the Greek and Turkish inhabitaats 
of Cyprus, understood that the island could 
not prosper unless there was an agree- 
ment which would end the acts of terror 
and anti-terror. This was the reason for 
their readiness to sit round one table in 
order to arrive at an agreed solution. 

In our case the situation is, regrettably, 
different. What is the common interest 
which could move the Arab leaders to 
sit down with us and find a solution to 
the Israeli-Arab dispute ? The only thing 
which could do this is the Arab refugee 
probiem. It is not sufficiently appreciated 
in Israel that this fact could be used 
to bring the Arabs to the conference table. 

In my opinion the refugee problem offers, 
at this stage, the only opportunity of cooper- 
ation between Israel and the Arabs. It 
would be unfortunate if a solution to 
this problem were found through the U.N. 
or other bodies, without joint action by the 


states directly concerned. Cooperation bet- 
ween ourselves and our neighbors on. this 
question — independent of any peace talks | 
or a peace treaty — would break down 
the wall of hatred between us and prepare 
the way for a discussion on other problems, 
after the psychological obstacles had been 
removed, with a view to reaching a real 
peace agreement later. 

I would propose that the Israel Govern- 
ment call upon the Arab states and the 
nations of the world to tackle the refugee 
problem in earnest and to find a lasting 
solution. This appeal should state that Israel 
was ready, in accordance with the U. N. 
decisions, to take the refugees back or pay 
them compensation, on one condition: that 
experts representing Israel, the Arab states 
and the U.N. discuss the project together, 
examine all the data together, both in Isracl 
and the neighboring countries, and bring 
their conclusions to the governments con- 
cerned and the U.N. bodies. 

The major objective, in my opinion, is 
to obtain cooperation between the parties on 
the basis of a mutually acceptable proposal, 
because without this cooperation peace will 
not be possible. All talk about “stretching 
out a hand for peace” or “Middle East fed- 
eration” or “the Semitic region” is point 
less as long as we are unable to bring the 
two sides together in order to discuss a 
problem of sufficient importance, 

Why do we sit on Mixed Armistice Com- 
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ISRAEL AND MIDDLE EAST FEDERATION 


A symposium 


QUESTIONS: 


1. Are you in favor of a common political framework for the states of 
the Middle East; if you are, what form do you think this framework 


should take ? 


2. Do you think Israel should join this common framework, and if so, 


in what way ? 


DR. YOCHANAN BADER, M.K. 
Member of Knesset for the Herut Party. 


T® past attempts to create a frame- 
work of this kind are well known. 
They include Churchill’s and Lord 
Curzon’s dreams of establishing a Brit- 
ish Middle Eastern Empire; the Hashe- 
mite idea (fostered in particular by 
King Abdullah) of uniting the ‘Fertile 
Crescent”; Sir Anthony Eden’s establish- 
ment of the Arab League; the abortive 
program of “MEDO” (Middle East 
Defense Organization) to complement 
NATO; the Baghdad Alliance, which 
Iraq only recently finally decided to 
leave; the “federation” between Egypt 
and Yemen; and the last attempt — 
which is not the last link in the 
federative chain — Abdel Nasser’s 
establishment of the United Arab Re- 
public as the first step in his program 


of dominating the Arab World from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Oceans. 

All these plans can be identified by 
three distinguishing marks : 

All, without exception, despite the 
proclamations of their initiators and 
founders, were only political attempts 
at expansion and domination ; 

All were openly, either directly or 
indirectly, opposed to Zionism and to 
the establishment or existence of the 
Jewish State ; 

Third — all failed. 

It seems to me that it is good that 
they failed. As long as the conditions 
in this part of the world do not change, 
and such a miracle is still not on the 
horizon, we cannot favor the establish- 
ment of any common political frame- 
work for the states of the Middle East. 

My answer to the second question 
is: the United Nations. I say this de- 
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spite this body’s weaknesses and limita- 
tions. Sitting together with all the 
countries of the world, neither our 
open nor our hidden enemies will be 
able to use the poisonous means against 
Israel which they employ in regional 
meetings or which they propagate within 
this geographical area. We must re- 
member that it is because of Arab 
opposition that Israel does not particip- 
ate in any of the bodies which the U.N. 
itself has organized in this area, such 
as regional bodies, committees and sub- 
committees. Because of this, our country 
has been attached to the U.N.’s Eu- 
ropean regional bodies, or to broader 
Mediterranean groupings. 

This solution was, indeed, originally 
proposed only in order to break the 
present deadlock. But, in my opinion, 
it is preferable for us from the stand- 
point of our history, culture, political 
ties and the actual political and eco- 
nomic situation. 

We do not belong to the Middle 
East, which Moscow calls the “Arab 
East,” but to the historical and geo- 
graphical unit of the Mediterranean. Is- 
rael's chances of fulfilling a role worthy 
of her in such a partnership are better 
and more desirable than any aim of 
integration into a Middle Eastern 
organization which, if it arises, will be 
essentially under Arab domination. 

Am I in favor of Israel’s integration 
in such a framework ? I assume that 
the question refers to some confedera- 
tion, federation, or some more far- 
reaching union of the countries of the 
Middle East. Did the State of Israel 
come into being in order to disappear 
in the Arab deserts ? Let me add that 


even if a miracle did take place and 
the Arab states were to revise their 
attitudes towards Israel, I do not think 
that we could allow ourselves to do 
anything that would affect Hebrew 
independence even in the slightest. 
Any question of this sort, however, is 
only’ hypothetical and a complete 
evasion of reality. Even more than this, 
it is dangerous in itself. For in order 
for there to be room to weigh, discuss, 
and to answer the question of the 
possibility of integration in any organi- 
zation, there must first be some com- 
munity of interests between the candi- 
dates for this integration, a feeling of 
respect for the rights of others, and 
a great deal of experience in less close 
cooperation, and, of course, mutual 
good will. As long as the Arab count- 
ries not only do not maintain good 
relations with us, but actually do not 
recognize our very existence and 
maintain an economic boycott, a sea 
blockade, and a cold war, and are 
planning for what is called ‘a second 
round” — i.e. an invasion and an 
attempt to destroy us — the very fact 
of raising the question and discussing 
it as if it were real, holds the danger 
of decreasing that measure of awareness 
and preparedness which the State of 
Israel must maintain towards its neigh- 
bors. This awareness and preparedness 
is the only “integration” allowed us at 
this time. 

Peaceful relations with the Arab 
states are certainly desirable, so that we 
can hope to complete the processes of 
national revival and full redemption in 
a peaceful manner. We certainly must 
encourage every gesture or phenomenon 
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pointing to an end to the state of war 
which the Arab states maintain against 
us. In the existing situation, however, 
we are obliged to find allies on the 
basis of common interests. A treaty with 
France seems to me to be the most 
efficient means of thwarting the 
aggressive aims of the Arab rulers and 
of paving the way to a relaxation of 
the tensions and the construction of 
peaceful relationships between the Arab 
peoples and Israel. 

Despite this, I do not want to deny 
the right to look for a “new outlook.” 
This is not only a formal right derived 
from the freedom of thought and 
opinion, without which our lives would 
be in danger of ideological petrifac- 
tion, instead of being able to reinvestig- 
ate the bases of our thought and our 
political concepts from time to time. 
Such a reinvestigation will, however, 
lead us very often to a ratification of 
our existing viewpoints. As much as 
I try to understand and to appreciate 
the “new outlook,” I can only find in 
it added conviction of the truth of 
what seems to me to be the political 
basis of the Herut movement. 


MOSHE UNNA, MK. 


Member of Knesset for the National-Reli- 
gious Party. 


| am definitely of the opinion that the 

answers to the first part of Question 
I and the first part of Question II 
should be in the affirmative. It is diffi- 
cult to see how our country can attain 
a situation which would be more than 
merely holding on and which would be 
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one of normal political existence (one 
not dictated by external dangers), and 
of the development of its national 
potential, without establishing good- 
neighborly relationships with the border- 
ing countries. All other lines of thinking 
which lead us to believe that we can 
make other choices, such as joining the 
framework of a “United Europe” or a 
“Mediterranean Federation,” seem to 
me to be at best only temporary 
measures, which might be useful for a 
certain time. These proposals are un- 
doubtedly the result of the present 
situation, which really seems to offer 
no solution other than one of political 
considerations based on fixed and 
fundamental factors. 

It is characteristic of our situation 
that it is not difficult to reply in the 
affirmative to both these questions, as 
long as we remain within the frame- 
work of theory. But the gap between 
what is desirable and what is real is 
so great that these answers are almost 
pointless. In my opinion all the 
attempts to plot out a detailed way of 
achieving the final aim are futile. Thus 
{ do not consider it possible to reply 
to the second part of the first question, 
which falls entirely within the sphere 
of practical politics. 

All the suggestions presented in this 
respect — the handling of the refugee 
problem, the relationship towards Is- 
rael’s Arab population, non-identifica- 
tion with world blocs, etc. — are im- 
portant in themselves, and efforts 
should be made in these directions. But 
it is doubtful if there is a direct con- 
nection between them and the question 
we are discussing, that is, if they are 
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measures which, if taken, are liable one 
of these days to bring us closer towards 
normal relations with the neighboring 
countries. At the very most, perhaps, 
attending to these matters would mean 
removing obstacles in the path. But this 
would not mean undertaking a positive 
activity. 

What, then, can be done? I think 
that today it is only possible to state 
this final aim — the creation of a 
common framework for the nations of 
the area — as one which should direct 
our overall policy. In other words, 
even if present day-to-day policy cannot 
pursue this objective directly, we should 
abstain from any action directly opposed 
to it. We should try to create rungs 
in the ladder which leads to eventual 
rapprochement, and should make every 
effort to discover and foster any 
evidences of progress in this direction. 
All other solutions should be regarded 
as perhaps essential for the present 
conduct of affairs, but they should be 
seem in their true light. It is possible 
that the very acceptance of these 
assumptions will already represent a 


We Need a Common Interest 


missions together with the Arabs ? Why do 
representatives of the Ministries of Health 
in both the Old and New cities of Jeru- 
salem, on both sides of the Israeli-Jordanian 
frontier, meet every month in order to dis- 
cuss the malaria situation or other pressing 
health problems ? ; 
Shoyldn’t we sit together in Joint Refugee 
Commissions ? Surely the subject of their 
discussions would not be less important ? 
Dr. Katz, in his article in NEW OUT- 
LOOK, talks of the need to return 
100,000 — 200,000 refugees to Israel. But 
he does not stress the need for cooperation 


change in our practical policy. Certainly 
the conversion of the hope of reach- 
ing a settlement into a messianic vision 
is harmful to this political approach. 

All obstacles in the path to peace 
which we can remove should be 
tackled immediately, those mentioned 
above as well as others, so that they 
do not, from the very start, spike any 
attempt at rapprochement or foil any 
attempt at joining the first threads. 

We must make the people of Israel 
recognize the vital need for attaining 
this objective. We must educate the 
youth for the time when the way to- 
wards it will finally be opened and 
peace will become possible. Today only 
few people recognize the importance of 
this aim; but a practical policy cannot 
be carried out without the support of 
the general public, and certainly not 
against its opinion. 

Perhaps all this does not amount to 
very much from the standpoint of a 


practicing politician. But I am convinc- 
ed that there is a wide field here for 


action, which may confer untold bles- 
sings on Israel and the entire area. 


(Continued from page 42) 


between the interested parties in an effort 
to find a solution. I, on my part, feel that 
no figure of the number of refugees to be 
taken in by Israel can be fixed arbitrarily 
without the necessary data having been 
examined by Joint Refugee Commissions of 
the type I propose. 

If our Government could be persuaded to 
take this step, it would raise our prestige 
in the world considerably and would con- 
stitute an important contribution towards the 
relaxation of Middle East tension and 
possible changes in the relationships between 
the countries of this region. 
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H. DARIN-DRABKIN 


FEDERATION: PROGRAM OR UTOPIA? 


in symposium on the problems of 
Middle East Federation and the 
possibilities of Israel’s integration with- 
in such a federation, published in the 
last few issues of NEW OUTLOOK, 
touches on one of the region’s most 
fundamental problems. 

In view of the disturbed political 
situation in this region, and especially 
the tense relations between Israel and 
her neighbors, it is pertinent to ask 
whether there is any practical value in 
this discussion. 

The existing pattern of Israeli-Arab 
telations seems to answer this question 
with a decided negative. Everyone in- 
terested in Middle East peace must face 
this issue squarely and ask: what use 
is there in discussing a common region- 
al framework at a time when most of 
the countries of the region, including 
all the Arab lands, are not prepared to 
recognize the existence of Israel as an 
accepted fact ? 

However, if one day we shall be pri- 
vileged to witness the establishment of 
a political framework which will in- 
clude Israel, it will not be the first 
historical example of countries which 
have been at loggerheads for genera- 


tions finding a solution to their points 
of difference by establishing a common 
federation. As a matter of fact, none 
of the existing federations were estab- 
lished because of ideal relations bet- 
ween their member states. The reverse 
is true: the facts of common geography 
and historic fate won the day only 
after long periods of mutual hostility. 
Neighboring countries and peoples, in 
the past and in the present, have been 
compelled to bring an end to armed 
conflicts which solved nothing and 
weakened both sides alike. And in many 
cases the solution was the establishment 
of a common political framework. It 
was in this way that the Union of 
South Africa, the U.S.A., Belgium, and 
even Switzerland — the symbol of 
fraternity and intermingling of cultures 
— came into being. 

In raising the question of Middle 
East Federation and the chances of 
Israel’s participation in the scheme, the 
editors were not thinking of immediate 
political activity but of laying down 
a political line which would determine 
Israel's approach to the countries of 
the region in her present political 
activities. 
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In order to reflect the different 
trends of Israeli political thought, the 
editors invited representatives of all the 
Israeli parties, as well as editors and 
political thinkers representing various 


ideological trends, to participate. 
Twelve individuals took part in the 
symposium. They included seven Mem- 
bers of the Knesset, three editors, and 
others. 

The participants included members 
of all the coalition and opposition 
parties in Israel, from the Communist 
Party to Herut, which represents the 
extreme nationalist wing. It is interest- 
ing to notice that the opinions ex- 
pressed here by the participants are not 
always identical with their party’s offi- 
cial stand. 

Some of the political parties have a 
clearcut attitude towards Israel’s rela- 
tions with the Arab states; others have 
not yet crystallized their definitive at- 
titude. The opinions expressed in our 
symposium cover all shades of political 
thought on this topic, though not ne- 
cessarily according to their weight in 
public opinion. 

All the participants, with two excep- 
tions, expressed their positive attitude 
towards the historic trend in the direct- 
ion of regional unification, as well as 
their hopes for Israel’s integration 
sooner or later within a common re- 
gional framework. 

All the participants stressed that the 
region's unification could not be 
prompted by any narrow nationalism. 
Only some ideal common to all the 
peoples of the region could raise the 
nationalist movement in each country to 
a higher level of common action and 





mutual aid. In this way the region and 
the countries within it could become 
stronger and more capable of accelerat. 


ed cultural, economic ard social develop. | 


ment. 
But the symposium also revealed dif. 


fering opinions concerning the size of | 


the federation, the form it should take, 


the way the plan should be realized | 


and the stages in its execution. 

Most of the writers thought that, in 
addition to the Arab countries of the 
Middle East, the federation should in- 
clude the non-Arab countries as well — 
such as Turkey, Iran and Israel. They 


also emphasized the need to plan for 


the eventual participation of national 
groups which have not yet won their 
independence, such as the Kurds and 
the Druze. 

Some of the participants suggested 
the inclusion of African countries such 
as the Sudan, Ethiopia or Libya. One con- 
tributor, basing himself on the “Semitic 
ideal” as the foundation of the union, 
also included Morocco and Tunis. 

The participants did not enter into 
details concerning the federation’s even- 
tual authority, though here too the ex- 
change of opinions revealed a number 
of different approaches. Some consider 
ed the establishment of a common poli- 
tical framework for the peoples of the 
region as the task of a whole genera- 
tion, to be realized together with the 
region’s liberation from foreign influ- 
ence. Others placed the emphasis on the 
preliminary stages through which the 
Middle East peoples would have to pass 
before a political federation could be 
established. As an example, they men- 
tioned the various common organizations 
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FEDERATION : PROGRAM OR UTOPIA ? 


established by some of the nations of 
Europe, as well as the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

The opponents of regional federa- 
tion negate the existence of common 
interests among the countries of the 
Middle East. They consider the idea of 
federation to be a pipe-dream, without 
any practical basis, and do not think it 
can come about even in the distant 
future. 


T” sharpening of the Iraqi-Egyptian 
conflict at a period when Iraq has 
freed itself from Western influence and 
broadened its democratic character 
points to a latent opposition to union. 
On the other hand, this situation, 
coupled with the dissatisfaction in Syria 
over the link with Egypt, is proof of 
the essential value of federation for 
the Middle East. As we have seen, 
union between a larger country (Egypt) 
and a smaller country (Syria) has not 
been successful in creating one organic 
country capable of merging two dis- 
parate systems and economies. 

All but one of the participants shared 
a positive evaluation of the possibility 
of establishing a common political 
framework in the Middle East. This 
evaluation was based upon their atti- 
tude towards the social processes tak- 
ing place in the region and upon their 
understanding that Israel’s interests 
were linked with regional union. 

This fact is extremely significant. For 
a long time Israeli public opinion con- 
sidered agreement among the region's 
peoples to be a threat to the state’s 
security, and preferred division, conflict 
and constant friction. Now it is becom- 
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ing clear that the new approach is not 
shared only by the participants in the 
NEW OUTLOOK symposium. Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion also declar- 
ed, about six months ago, that “we 
would be making a serious, if not a 
dangerous, mistake if we were to think 
that division in the Arab camp is to 
our benefit.” Thus a large and influent- 
ial section of Israeli public opinion has 
apparently come to the conclusion that 
friction between the peoples of the re- 
gion often harms Israel, while ultimate 
agreement between the Arab states 
might even be to our benefit. 

These assumptions of the participants 
in the symposium and of the Prime 
Minister are based on many years’ ex- 
perience of Middle Eastern develop- 
ment. Whenever the conflicts between 
the countries in this part of the world 
grow sharper, each side tries to prove 
its loyalty to Arab nationalism by in- 
tensifying its attacks on Israel. When 
feelings are running high no public 
Arab figure or party dares to reveal 
any initiative for peace. But when these 
disputes become weaker, energy is 
diverted to constructive activities and 
the chances of showing interest in a 
peace settlement with Israel are im- 
proved. 

The discussion revealed another char- 
acteristic and positive phenomenon : 
with two exceptions the participants 
regard Israel not as a bridgehead of 
Western influence but as an organic 
part of the region. This conditions their 
vision of Israel's future and is another 
reason for their approval of Israel's 
integration in the proposed federation. 

Some of the debaters stated that 
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although today there are few practical 
possibilities of Israel joining such a 
federation, the presentation of this 
question has practical value as a political 
approach influencing education and 
bringing ultimate realization nearer. 
They believe that one of the greatest 
difficulties in educating Israel’s younger 
generation is the Arab countries’ attitude 
towards this country. This attitude to 
Israel, as expressed in incessant pro- 
clamations of hatred and appeals for 
military preparedness, is one of the 
main obstacles to any attempt to per- 
suade Israeli public opinion that re- 
gional federation is a desirable and 
possible goal. The petulant behavior of 
the Arab states makes the supporters of 
federation seem to be impractical and 
utopian dreamers. If these countries 
would change their uncompromisedly 
hostile attitude towards Israel, there 
would be a much greater chance of 
changing Israeli public opinion in 
favor of integration in a regional union. 

Other participants pointed out that a 
modification of Israel’s everyday policies 
towards its Arab minority — a change 
expressed in the granting of full civil 
equality, the abolition of the Military 
Administration, and an agreement to 
allow some refugees to return—could lay 
the basis for a change in the Arab count- 
ries” attitude towards Israel, and thus 
prepare the ground for the establish- 
ment of a common organization embrac- 
ing all the region's countries. 

During the discussion some of the 
more pessimistic contributors expressed 
their opinion that in the immediate 
future, pending a change in Arab think- 
ing, Israel would be forced to accept 


Western aid and establish stronger ties 
with European countries. These ties, 
however, they saw as only temporary 
stop-gaps which must be adopted for 


lack of choice, as long as the Arab | 


boycott of Israel remains inflexible. 


ee various opinions expressed in the 
symposium attempted to cut the Gord. | 


ian knot of “What comes first?” Is a 
change in the Arab attitude towards Isra- 
el an essential condition for changes in 
Israeli policy towards the Arab popula- 
tion of Israel ? Or is a change in Is- 
raeli policy a prerequisite of a change 
in the Arab attitude ? Are Israel's ties 
with the West, and the fact that the 
Arabs regard her as a Western base, 
the chief reason for the difficulty in 
coming to terms ? Or is it the hostile 
attitude of the Arab states that is push- 
ing Israel into the arms of the West ? 
There is no doubt that this knot of 
mutual suspicions and the existence of 
constant tension and armed clashes 
cannot be unravelled without the evolu- 
tion of some new political program. 
Perhaps a federal solution in which an 
autonomous Israel would be part of a 
common framework embracing the entire 
region could induce the two sides to 
discuss the disputed issues and find a 
solution to the festering conflict. 
Israel’s entry into a Middle East 
Federation would involve considerable 
sacrifices on her part — among others 
the surrender of an independent foreign 
policy, synchronization of her develop- 
ment projects with those of the entirc 
region and the adaptation of her eco- 
nomy to the conditions imposed by a 
common regional market. It will be 
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difficult for Israel to accept these con- 
ditions, which involve a reduction of 
her sovereignty and individual power 
of decision in favor of nations who 
today are her bitter enemies. On the 
other hand, the establishment of the re- 
gional federation would solve many 
problems which create difficulties today 
and seem incapable of solution. One of 
these problems, to take an example, is 
that of the territorial continuity of the 
Middle East countries. Under federa- 
tion, this problem would be solved 
automatically, without any reduction of 
Israel’s territory. 

Israel's status as a member of the 
federation would enable her to absorb 
immigrants according to the country’s 
economic situation, and would guard 
her neighbors against any risk of 
territorial expansion. Similarly, when 
Israel will feel herself more secure from 
attacks by her neighbors, she will have 
no justification for not granting the 
Arabs within her borders complete 
equality and a share in the government, 
and for not taking more active steps 
towards the solution of the refugee 
problem. 

Many in Israel and abroad may think 
it wildly utopian to discuss Israel's 
attitude towards regional federation at 
this date. But let us take an analogy : 
in 1946, when the representative of 


Jewish Palestine set off for the Round 
Table Conference in London, how many 
people foresaw the establishment of the 
State of Israel a bare two years later ? 
The realism or utopianism of political 
programs is measured by their relation- 
ship to the social processes taking place, 
and by the degree that they derive from 
historical necessity. History has shown 
that the friendship between countries 
which are, geographically speaking, far 
apart is a transient phenomenon, while 
the hatred between nations joined by 
geography eventually disappears. 

There have been not a few cases 
where programs at one time considered 
utopian have been fulfilled not very 
much later, when a change in the 
historical situation favored their realiza- 
tion, The utopian vision was then seen 
to have been only foresight of historic 
processes whose outcome could be fore- 
told with reasonable certainty. History 
has brought the Arab and the Jewish 
peoples together in the same geo- 
graphical area: a region in which the 
process of the integration of the separ- 
ate native peoples into a greater unity 
is constantly growing stronger. We be- 
lieve that the result of these two facts 
will be the fulfillment of today’s utop- 
ian vision — the establishment of a 
common political framework which will 
include Israel and the Arab peoples. 
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MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall, who 
recently visited Israel, js one of the most 
interesting and individual figures in British 
politics today. His weekly “King-Hall News- 
Letter” was founded in 1936 and has as 
its motto a statement by Lord Keynes : 
“The assertion of truth, the unveiling of 
illusion, the dissipation of hate, the en- 
largment and instruction of men’s hearts and 
minds.” 

Two recent issues of the News-Letter 
were devoted to his Israeli trip. As usual, 
Sir Stephen makes some pertinent observa- 
tions, “There is something strange and iro- 
nic,” he remarks, “about the fact that the 
Jewish race, so persecuted by the West even 
though it gave us the Founder of Christian- 
ity, is today holding the fort for democracy 
in the Middle East.” He notes that “a 
discontented and frustrated group of Arab 
intellectuals inside Israel may lead to 
trouble,” and suggests that if there were 
peace they could be sent as Israeli citizens 
to work as experts in the Arab states, (“We 
are sure that this idea will bring a cynical 
smile to most Israeli faces,” he adds.) 


King-Hall was impressed by the extent of 
Israel's contacts with African and Asian 
countries. An African told him that one of 
the reasons for this was that “the Israelis 
understand — after centuries of the ghetto— 
what it is to have been underdogs.” And 
he concludes by saying that “Israel will not 
only be the right place at which to hold 
gatherings from Afro-Asian nations to discuss 
technical problems, but it may also be a 
suitable rendezvous for seminars on the par- 
liamentary problems of emergent nations.” 


* & # 


Ernst Simon, who celebrated his 60th 
birthday in March, is one of the outstand- 
ing German Jewish intellectuals who emig- 
rated to Israel after Hitler's rise to power. 
As Professor of Education at the Hebrew 
University he has made an important con- 
tribution to pedagogy in Israel. A deeply 
religious man for whom Judaism and the 
moral conduct of national affairs are in- 
separable, he joined with Judah Magnes, 
Martin Buber and Rav Benyamin in found- 


ing the Ihud movement for Arab-Jewish | 
reconciliation, Three years ago, in an out | 


standing act of spiritual courage, he and 


his colleague, Professor Shmuel Hugo Berg: | 
mann, protested against the sentence of death | 


passed on several fedayeen. They reasoned 


that as there was no death penalty for 


murder in Israel, it was wrong to execute 
convicted men coming from other countries. 

Israel is fortunate in having men of Pro- 
fessor Simon's spiritual fibre. Their influence 
on everyday politics may be slight; but 
Ernst Simon and _ his 
peace have, over a long period, exerted 3 
moral influence which has considerably af- 
fected thinking in Israel and abroad. 

, 2 2 

Arabic literature today also has its “Angry 
Young Men.” In an interesting article in 
the Beirut Middle East Forum, Jamal Mo 
hammed Ahmed, Sudanese Ambassador w 
Lebanon, Turkey, Iraq and the U.AR, 
analyzes the young writers’ revolt against 
decaying values in Arab society. Nazik l- 
Malaikah’s powerful poem, “The Hidden 
Land,” expresses the disillusionment felt by 
the new generation of intellectuals : 

“A haven of magic, we were told 

It was. 

Made of nectar and twilight roses, 

Of tenderness and gold. 

In it, they said, was 

The panacea for the wounds of man. 

We wanted it, but didn’t get it. 

Back to our hopes, miserable 

and unfulfilled.” 


And for Jabra Ibrahim Jabra, life’s sym- 
bols are no longer “roses or soft feathers; 
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the only truths of life are dirt, bitterness, 
treachery and evil.” 
* * & 

We thought that it was hardly necessary 
to introduce Ferruccio Parri, the author of 
the article on ‘An Italian Move for Peace,” 
and one of the authors of the accompany- 
ing memorandum which appeared in the 
March-April issue of NEW OUTLOOK. On 


second thoughts, however, we think it hardly 
fair to the writer and the importance of the 
proposal not to report to those readers who 
may not recognize him, that Signor Parri 
was the head of the anti-fascist resistance 
movement towards the end of the war and 
the first Premier of the post-war Italian 
Republican Government. 

ISHMAEL 


April First Joke in the Middle East 


On the evening of the first of April, 1959, 
everything in Israel appeared as normal as 
could be. The Queen of the Belgians was 
on a State visit to the country and drew 
large crowds wherever she went. Numerous 
tourists, easily recognizable by the cameras 
slung over their shoulders and with the 
look of tiredness which comes after days 
of industrious sight-seeing, sought rest and 
entertainment in the many sidewalk cafés 
on the main streets of Tel-Aviv and watched 
the strollers passing by in a dense crowd. 
The Israeli Parliament was assembled in 
Jerusalem, busy putting the final touches to 
the reading of the yearly budget. In tens 
of thousands of flats radios blared away, 
sometimes listened to, sometimes as the sort 
of background noise with which the people 
of the twentieth century have learned to 
live. 

Suddenly the crowds in the cafés, the 
people in the houses, came to attention. The 
radio asked them to stand by for an im- 
portant announcement to be delivered at 
nine o'clock, 

This demand was repeated every few 
minutes while the usual program went on. 
As the minutes ticked by excitement began 
to rise. “What can this be,” people asked? 
Had something happened in Tibet? Or 
had the Americans decided on another way 
te deal with the Russians ? Had the Israeli 
Government decided on a new loan in pre- 
Paration for more immigration ? The excite- 
ment spread, reached the crowds which 
thronged the cinemas, reached the foyer of 


the Knesset, and caused uneasiness among the 
members, The cabinet ministers who were 
present were surrounded and asked for 
news. But they were as much in the dark as 
the people in the street, 

At nine oclock excitement reached its 
peak, and the news broke. The army called 
up the reserves of three units. The people 
who crowded about the radios did not 
catch exactly what was being said. They 
only heard and grasped one word: mobili- 
zation. Foreign correspondents rushed to the 
telephone. The members of the foreign dip- 
lomatic missions were jerked out of their 
routine. Soon the Israeli Foreign Ministry 
and editorial offices were swamped with 
calls asking for explanations, In the overseas 
offices of the big news agencies the bells 
were finging announcing news about an 
event of major importance. The Syrian army 
called its reserves back to duty. In Jordan 
the authorities met in an emergency session. 
The broadcasting stations which had moni- 
tored Jerusalem and picked up the announce- 
ment, which was given in no less than nine 
languages, interrupted their news broadcasts 
for an item “just received.” The inter- 
national scene appeared to be set for an 
unpleasant crisis. 

The first to be informed what had really 
happened were the members of the Knesset. 
They were told that the whole dramatic 
build-up was nothing but a routine ma- 
noeuver of the General Staff, which wanted 
to test how a call-up by way of the radio 
would succeed, It was not clear at the time 
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whether this order was given without paying 
heed to the psychological repercussions in 
Israel, in the the Arab States and on the 
international scene, or whether some subor- 
dinate had executed the order with a bit 
too much flair for the dramatic. To find 
out what happened the Minister of Defense 
set up an enquiry commission. 


The tourists who had become nervous af- 
ter the first news returned to their sight- 
seeing. The Israeli citizens breathed freely 
again, feeling happy that they had been 
spared another military enterprise. The in- 
ternational correspondents and commentators 
who had already cabled speculations 
about the reasons for the expected military 
action looked embarrassed. Thank God, there 
had been no shooting and the whole macabre 
April first joke had caused not more than 
a few hours of widespread uneasiness. 


In his latest book, “On the Beach,” Nevil 
Shute depicts the position after the short 
war of 1962 with admirable restraint and 
understatement. Its history could not be 
written because those who took part jn it 
did not come back to tell the tale. But in 
Australia, which was reached later than 
Asia, Europe and America by the radioactive 
waves, rumor had it that the whole thiag 
started with a Israeli-Arab war and that 
a long-range Egyptian plane had dropped 2 
bomb over Washington, where people, of 
course, believed it to be Russian, And as in 
the first bombing raids all the statesmen 
were killed it was impossible to negotiate 
for an armistice... 


The weird thing about it all is that this 
fantastic tale can be real to-morrow. That 
there is something essentially wrong with 
a situation where an erroneous radio state- 
ment can bring in its wake not only panic 
but — with a bit less luck than we had this 
time — a conflagration. Can the world 
afford to leave the Middle East in a po- 
sition where peace or war might be left 
te the results of a macabre April first joke 
which turned out to be nothing but a minor 
technical mistake ? 

GERDA LUFT 
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Economic Growth in the 
Middle East 


CROISSANCE ECONOMIQUE ET STRUC- 
TURES AU MOYEN ORIENT, by Elias 


Gannagé, Editions Génin, Paris, 1958. | 


Much has been written about Middle East 
economics by economists from outside the 
area, some of it with outstanding success and 
deep insight. But it is still essential for the 
Middle East’s economic policy and planning 
that research should be carried on by people 
living and working in the region itself. Eco- 
nomic growth and development in this part 
of the world has evolved an ever-growing 
group of economists able to apply general 
theories to the specific conditions. of their 
respective countries. 

An important contribution to this field has 
been made by a Lebanese economist, Pro- 
fessor Elias Gannagé, in his book about eco- 
nomic growth and structures in the Middle 
East. It this book he presents a comprehen- 
sive picture of Middle East economics by 
sketching some of its most characteristic fea- 
tures. 

The first point he makes is that it is an 
inbuman economy, unable to supply the re- 
gion’s inhabitants with much more than a 
bare minimum; the average Egyptian’s food 
intake is 2,200 calories daily, compared with 
a world average of 3,250, and the average 
for the Middle East as a whole is not more 
than 2,500 calories. 

The same applies to housing, sanitation 
and cultural levels. The main demographic 
feature is that the rate of natural increase is 
greater than the growth of economic re 
sources, particularly in Egypt. The reason for 
this is that the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions has lowered the death rate, while 
the birth rate has remained stationary because 





of the traditional belief that a large family 
is a proof of vitality and an important factor 
in obtaining economic security. 

The second principal feature of the Middle 
East's economy, in the author's opinion, is 
its heterogeneity and disintegratedness. He- 
terogeneous — because it is composed of a 
basically agricultural economy and_ several 
capitalistic sectors unrelated to it: oil capital 
in the Gulf Zone, the commercial capital of 
Lebanon and the industrial capital of Israel. 
The oil capital is an economic enclave, hav- 
ing no direct connection with the oil count- 
ries’ economy and only connected with it in- 
directly through royalties paid to the govern- 
ments concerned. Further, in most of the oil- 
producing countries the revenues are squan- 
dered on the luxuries of a small ruling caste. 
Disintegrated — because of the rudimentary 
development of transport facilities and the 
credit system. The banks are few in number; 
most of them are concentrated in a few large 
cities, and are largely foreign-owned. There 
is almost no financial market and hardly any 
movement of capital. Wealth is still hoarded 
in the form of gold, or invested in land 
and houses. This greatly reduces the possi- 
bility of transmitting money and goods from 
one social group to another. Thus the re- 
gion’s economic institutions are not adapted 
to the needs of economic expansion and they 
retard development. The economy lacks public 
works and communications, energy and utili- 
ties, which form the foundation of economic 
development and ensure the effective func- 
tioning of a market economy. Local capital 
seeks more remunerative employment, espe- 
cially in the building trade. In any event in- 
ternal savings are too small to ensure the 
required investments. 

Another serious brake on development is 
the slow progress in agricultural techniques. 
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While this is a region-wide problem, it takes 
different forms. In the underpopulated count- 
ries, such as Iraq and Syria, which have 
plenty of uncultivated land, the main prob- 
lem is the improvement of farming tech- 
niques; in countries like Egypt and Israel 
the problem is how to wrest new lands from 
the desert by irrigation and industrialization, 
in order to find an outlet for the surplus 
population. 


However, industrialization, which is a ma- 
jor problem for Egypt and Israel, is limited 
in Egypt by the lack of purchasing power, 
which in turn is the result of the extremely 
low average income of the inhabitants. In 
Israel industrialization is limited because the 
Middle East markets — Israel’s natural outlet 
— are closed. 

The third main feature of the Middle 
East’s economy, according to Professor Gan- 
nagé, is its dependence on foreign markets 
and capital. Iraq, Syria and particularly Egypt 
are dependent on fluctuating world markets 
for the sale of their cotton, cereals and oil. 
However, there is a tendency to free the 
economy from this unhealthy dependency by 
diversifying production and diverting trade to 
the Soviet Union, China and Eastern Europe. 

The lack of sufficient local savings makes 
the Middle Eastern countries dependent on 
foreign money. But private foreign capital is 
mostly invested in the oil industry, which 
has no direct influence on the economy (e.g., 
it does not develop a chemical industry) and 
whose payments (especially in Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, etc.) are largely squandered, 

In the concluding chapter the author deals 
with problems of state intervention and na- 
tionalism. He shows that the state’s authority 
is necessary in order to break up the old 
structure, to direct investments and to ensure 
the planned exploitation of natural resources. 


Professor Gannagé finds that the army 
is frequently a more efficient medium of 
progress and change than an inefficient, cor- 
rupt and weak democracy. For example, the 
Egyptian military revolution, which broke 
with the old order, encouraged planned de- 
velopment and appealed to the people's ini- 
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tiative. He concludes that austerity require 
an authoritative power in order to maintain 
the standard of living of the poverty-stricken 
masses, who demand an immediate improve 
ment of the inhuman conditions in which 
they live — or, in other words, to suppress 


consumption in favor of investments. This | 


austerity, which the author considers a gen- 
eral and necessary trend, has only been im- 
posed in Egypt and Israel. In Israel this 


fe 2h ee. a. a. oe 





austerity is exercised by an authority based | 


on democracy. 


After dealing with the importance of state 
authority in development, the author ap — 


proaches the importance of nationalism. The 
memory of colonialism and foreign domina- 
tion, the masses’ growing awareness of their 
poverty and especially of the huge gulf 


between their standards of living and those | 


of the West, have driven the Arab countries 
to deliver themselves from an apathy due to 
centuries of economic stagnation. In this case 
nationalism serves as a general aim, as a 
ferment which is essential to galvanize the 
masses and incite them to realize the aims of 
national planning. While the author dis- 
approves of the nationalization of foreign 
property and interests, he explains it as 
being a reaction to centuries of colonialism 
and foreign privileges. 

What, he asks, is the dominant tendeng : 
growing antagonism between the poor Middle 
East and the rich countries of the West, or 
integration ? 

In the writer's view the answer depends 
largely on the West, and particularly West- 
ern Europe. He sees two possibilities: grow- 
ing antagonism following the reduction of 
Western economic aid and purchase of 
Middle East produce — or a sympathetic un- 
derstanding on the West's part for the youth- 
ful nationalisms, and the establishment of a 
partnership with them. This ‘“Eurasian-Middle 
Eastern community’ would develop the re 
gion’s natural resources and redistribute its 
wealth. “The hour of choice is up to the 
West — the wisdom of reply is up to the 
East.” 

The author probably has a naive and ideal- 
istic view of Western capitalism, which gen- 
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erally aims at nothing more than huge pro- 
fits. If it cannot obtain them by ruthless 
exploitation of Eastern resources, labor power 
and raw materials, why should it be inter- 
ested in the region? Western statesmen, 
too, afe concerned with Cold War, and are 
interested in attaching strings to economic aid 
and in “containing communism,” and not in 
the Eastern peoples’s welfare. It is to be re- 
gretted that his idealistic approach allows the 
author to overlook the basic motives and 
mechanism of Western capitalism, or for that 
matter of Egyptian and Syrian capitalism, 
whose role is played down in this book. 

There are other, minor faults. A book 
printed in 1958 should have had more up- 
to-date statistics, especially when the impor- 
tant changes of recent years are taken into 
account. In our opinion the author places 
too much confidence in Middle East demogra- 
phic statistics. It is impossible for countries 
like Syria and Iraq to have a lower birth 
tate than Israel — yet this is what his 
figures show. The explanation is, of course, 
that births in these two Arab countries are 
not correctly registered. This is also the rea- 
son for their extremely low rate of infant 
mortality. 

But these shortcomings are unimportant if 
compared with the general soundness of its 
approach, and especially with its objective 
and humanistic attitude to Israel’s role in the 
Middle East. Israel is described as just 
another Middle East country, and its situa- 
tion is compared with that of other lands in 
the region. From some standpoints Israel is 
classed together with Egypt (“‘overpopulated” 
and dependendent on industrialization), from 
others with Lebanon (high national income). 
But it is always looked upon as one of the 
members of the Middle East family. The ne- 
cessity of collaboration for the implementation 
of the Jordan irrigation scheme is stressed, 
as is the need for a Middle East Common 
Market. 

“Israel has imposed on itself in one decade 
the realization of an economic development 
which should have required, in normal times, 
half a century... Such a rapid acceleration of 
economic growth, unknown in the past, is 


the sign of an ardent wish to adapt the 
potentialities of a country poorly provided 
with natural resources to the demands of a 
rapidly increasing population.” 

But together with “a marked tendency 
towards economic consolidation in Israel,’ the 
author also sees certain latent weaknesses : 
“There will be a precarious economic equili- 
brium as long as Israel's economy does not 
integrate itself in the Middle East's economy, 
and as long as it diverts a part of its re- 
sources for military aims or to investments 
resulting from the rapid growth of popula- 
tion... An unstable equilibrium of an in- 
dustrial potential without the outward out- 
lets of European capitalism, and without any 
structural links with its neighbors’ economy.. 
an economy locked up in a closed vessel.” 

While we may not agree with all the 
author's formulations, he certainly attempts 
to give an objective and unbiased picture. 
This lifts the book out of the level of a 
mere economic treatise to a high level which 
stresses human values and the mutual under- 
standing of peoples in the Middle East. 


JOSEF VASHITZ 


The Refugee Question Examined 


ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINE ARABS, 
by DON PERETZ, the Middle East Institute, 
Washington D. C. 264 pages with a fore- 
word by Roger Baldwin, 1956. 


The thirteen chapters of the present book 
analyze the problem of the Arab refugees. 
the attitude of the Arab States and Israel. 
survey the attempts at repatriation and settle- 
ment, as well as the problem of compensa- 
tion, describe in detail the position of the 
Arab minority in Israel and the problems 
of its integration. In his conclusions Mr. Don 
Peretz states that “until a stable social and 
political foundation has evolved there can be 
no feasible solution for problems like that of 
refugees. The fundamental enigma of the re- 
fugee problem is how to use a policy of 
gradualism soon enough to prevent the Pa- 
lestine issue from becoming once again a 
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point of major international conflict.” 

Mr. Peretz, an adherent of Dr. Judah 
Magnes, to whose memory he dedicated his 
book, visited Israel and the Arab States for 
long periods of time in order to collect 
material for his work. 

An amazing wealth of material is present- 
ed in a concise and lucid manner. The 
author deals with very complex problems: 
the position of the Arab minority in Israel 
and the problem of the Arab refugees, 
which he analyzes from the historical, legal, 
economic and political aspects. Dr. Peretz 
seems to have exhausted all possible sources 
of information, and every detail is well do- 
cumented. 

To some readers it may seem strange 
that problems complicated by so much emo- 
tion, human tragedy, and political entangle- 
ment, are dealt with in such a detached, 
matter-of-fact and scientific manner. However, 
behind the appearance of detached objectivity 
one feels the deep understanding and con- 
cern for a constructive solution. The author's 
self-restraint in making judgments and re- 
commending clear-cut solutions only streng- 
then the impact of the facts themselves. 

The chapters dealing with the status of 
the Arab minority lack the social and econo- 
mic background, and contain too much of 
the concentrated legal and political aspects. 
Also, the attitude of the political parties in 
Israel towards the Arab minority, although 
presented faithfully, is not analyzed from 
the standpoint of their general social and 
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political ideas. In addition, too little atten. | T 


tion has been given to the dynamic interm,| 


changes of the economic and social structur | 


of the Arab community during the last few 
years. An indication of these changes is th 
fact that whereas in the year 1954 57.9% of 
the employed Arab labor force was engaged 
in agticulture, this proportion decreased ip 
1958 to 43.5%, accompanied by a parallel rise 


in the proportion of the labor force engaged | 


in industry, building crafts, etc. The ideolo- 
gical and political trends within the Arab 
community have also only been hinted at. 
On the other hand, the official policy of 
Israel and the attitude of the political parties 
towards it with regards to military admi- 
nistration, the problem of the absentees and 
their property, the land problems, etc., ure 
described in great detail. 

The chapters on the evolution of the re- 
fugee problem, and the negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab governments on its so- 
lution, contain a great many interesting facts 
unknown to the general public. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters ace 
those dealing with the analysis of the com- 
pensation problem, evaluation of Arab pro- 
perty, and the views of both sides on the 
possibilities of repatriation. Those interested 
in working out concrete proposals for the so- 
lution of the refugee problem will find much 
important data in these chapters. 

On the whole, the book is essential to all 
those who are interested in a deeper study 
of the problem, M. S. 


Received 


THE EXILED AND THE REDEEMED, 6y 
luzhak Ben-Zvi, published by The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia; 
XIV +334 pp.; $4.00 


JORDAN, ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS 
CULTURE, by George L. Harris; Grove 
Press, New York, 237 pp. 
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Manpower Survey in Egypt 


According to the Egyptian paper Al Masa, 
a manpower survey conducted recently by 
the Public Works Authority in cooperation 
with the Central Bureau of Statistics reveal- 
ed that Egypt's population increased by 
464,000 in 1958, The total population at 
the moment is estimated at 24,167,000. 

The survey revealed that Egypt's available 
manpower stands at 7,122,000 people. 
4,081,000 of these are engaged in agri- 
culture, 650,000 in light industry, 34,000 
in mining, 140,000 in building, 10,000 in 
electrical operations, 700,000 in commerce, 
231,000 in public services and transport, and 
1,188,110 in the Government, civil and dis- 
trict administrative services, 

Another interesting fact turned up by the 
survey was that manpower resources have 
tended to concentrate in certain sectors, For 
example, in 1958 the number of miners was 
three times the 1957 figures. An increase 
also took place in the number of workers 
employed in light industry and _ transport. 
There was a drop in the number of work- 
ers in the building industry and porterage. 

25% of the manpower reserve was either 
unemployed or only partially employed, 


Agrarian Reform in Syria 
Mustafa Hamdun, Minister of Agrarian 
Reform in the Syrian province of the 
U.AR., reviewed the activities of his min- 
istry in an interview with the correspond- 

ent of the Egyptian paper Al Abram. 
600,000 dunams of land have been allo- 
cated to date to 4,000 families in the areas 
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ructure | 


of Halb, Hamat and Algossa. In choosing 
the areas for redistribution preference has 
been given to areas where there are f0 
collectively-owned stretches of land, 

5 million dunams will be reallocated in 
the el-Gezira region, in addition to another 
21/2 million dunams of state-owned land. 
According to an official estimate, 12 million 
dunams will be given to more than 100,000 
fellaheen families by June this year. 

The Ministry of Agrarian Reform’s task 
will not end when the land is handed to 
the fellaheen. It will be responsible for 
assisting the new owners to work the soil 
efficiently through the establishment of agri- 
cultural cooperatives. 

A sum of LS 10 million has been set 
aside for the Ministry's activities, The an- 
nual income is expected to be LS 20 
million, Another LS 4 million will be ob- 
tained from the rental of the land to the 
large landowners during the transition 
period, the leasing of state lands and other 
sources. 

Apart from the el-Gezira lands, all the 
land that will be transferred through the 
Ministry of Agrarian Reform are primitive- 
ly cultivated, The el-Gezira and Euphrates 
regions afe highly mechanized. The land- 
owners in these regions used to lease the 
land to agricultural companies with ma- 
chines at their disposal. In recent years the 
landowners operated the machinery them- 
selves and the agricultural companies were 
thrown out of work, The Ministry will see 
to it that these organizations will be given 
adequate land allocations, 


80 agricultural experts from both pro- 
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vinces of the U.A.R. are supervising the 
agrarian reform program. 50 officials are 
going to Egypt shortly to study the im- 
plementation of agrarian reform there, and 
several experts will be sent abroad. 

The large landowners were, of course, the 
chief sufferers from this law. Many of them 
refused to cooperate, but others agreed to 
work with the authorities in the realloca- 
tion of their estates to landless peasants. 

No changes are planned in the Agrarian 
Reform law at present, although details may 
be altered here and there in the light of 
experience. For example, the areas of land 
were treated by the law as if they were ir- 
tigated, but in actual practice it was found 
better to treat them as unirrigated land. 


The Ministry will finance the sowing of 
cotton in the forthcoming year. Every farmer 
planting cotton can obtain from the Agri- 
cultural Bank or any other commercial bank 
a loan amounting to LS 55 per dunam of 
cotton sowed. Anyone unable to obtain this 
sum can apply to the Minister of Agrarian 
Reform, which will arrange special loans at 
easy terms, This provision was added after 
it was learned that certain commercial circles 
were hesitant about granting loans, for fear 
that the farmers would not repay them after 
the harvest. 


U.S.S.R. Assistance to Iraq 


The U.S.S.R. has undertaken to execute 
various development projects in Iraq during 
the next seven years. According to an agree- 
ment on economic and technical assistance 
signed in Moscow by an Iraqi delegation 
headed by Ibrahim Kubba, Iraqi Minister of 
Economics, the Soviet Union will grant Iraq 
a loan which will enable the construction of 
the following enterprises : 

A steel plant with an annual production 
of 60,000 tons, Production can be doubled 
immediately, if additional iron ore deposits 
are found; 

A plant turning out agricultural equip- 
ment and machinery, with a capacity of 
30,000 units annually; 

A 4-unit broadcasting 


station. Each 
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unit will consist of a 100 kwh transmitter, | 
A nitrate fertilizer plant, to supply fer- 
tilizer to Iraqi agriculture; 


A plant for the production of sulphate 


and sulphuric acid, with an annual capacity 
of 110,000 tons of acid and 65,000 tons of 
sulphates; 

A pharmaceutical plant with an annul 
production of 40 million injection needles, 
100 tons of assorted tablets, 18 tons of 
penicillin, and 250 tons of ointments, in 
addition to large quantities of other medical 
supplies ; 

An electrical equipment plant, producing, 
among others, motors and transformers; 

A plant for the production of electric 
light bulbs, with a capacity of 15 million 
bulbs annually; 

A clothing plant which will produce 4 
million items of clothing, 6 million pairs of 
socks and 1 million miscellaneous items an- 
nually ; 

A factory manufacturing woollen’ goods. 
This will produce 2 million meters of 
woollen cloth annually, and will include a 
spinning plant; 

‘ A plant manufacturing cotton cloth ; 

A geological survey will be undertaken. 
This will form the basis of Iraq's future 
development program ; 

A glass factory with a daily capacity of 
83 tons of glass; 

A station which will encourage the use 
of agricultural machinery. This will consist of 
4 depots where tractors can be leased by 
fellaheen, who will be able to cultivate their 
land more efficiently; 

A plant to manufacture 3 million tin 
cans annually. 

In addition to executing these projects, 
the U.S.S.R. will assist in the erection of 
the following enterprises: 

The reconstruction of the Baghdad-Basra 
railroad. The plan includes the repair of the 
present track and the laying of a wider line; 

An examination of the railroad between 
Kirkuk and Sulaimaniya; 

The preparation of a plan for the ex- 
ploitation of the Tigris River for irrigation, 
inland shipping and hydro-electric power; 
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AsMitter, | 
Ply fer Drawing up a detailed project for a si- Egyptian Drama on Peace 
|  milar utilization of the Euphrates River ; ‘ , q 
ule hates Plans for an extensive increase in inland Tewfik el-Hakim, one of the leading 
nals shipping. Estimates show that up to 60% dramatists of the Arab world, scored a great 
Ons of of Iraq's imports and exports could be di- SUCcess recently with a controversial lay of 
verted through the port of Basra if the ideas’ — The Thorns of Peace.” This 
saanal inland waterways were fully utilized. Play, performed in Cairo, treats the problem 
gg: Other suggestions for U.S.S.R. — Iraqi of the conflicts between nations by —_ 
Ns of | cooperation include the erection of a large sidering them as blown-up versions of inter- 
is, ia shipyard, a plant turning out automatic tele- family quarrels. 
nedical phone exchanges, and a modern chemical The hero of the drama is a diplomat 
cin plant. who is compelled to wage a bitter battle on 
é Iraqi technicians will be trained in the two fronts: to marry the girl he loves and 
. : USS.R. and Soviet experts will come to to make peace with another Middle East 
lectrc Iraq to train workers on the spot. state (not specified). At first he loses on 
ullion both counts: the lovers’ families intervene 
vaiy First Novel Appears in the Sudan 2% attempt to prevent the match by smear 
, ing their names, and the peace negotiations 
ts of The first novel in the history of the at Geneva break down. El-Hakim hints that 
sil Sudanese literature has been published in the people responsible for all misunderstand- 
Khartoum, Its title is “The Beginning of ing — between nations and families alike — 
bods, Spring,” and the author is a young writer are the informers or information services in- 
of called Had Abu-Baksh. The theme is the terested in blackening the name and reput- 
lea, release of the Sudanese woman from her ation of the other state or family. 
ancient bonds. wa At the end of the play, however, the 
=a ; Sudanese meee is still young and feel- diplomat wins the more personal of his 
+ ing its way. To ate only one writer has struggles by marrying the heroine and goes 
won critical acclaim — the author Muham- off to) Geneva to seek peace once more, for, 
: mad Alfituri, the literary editor of the Cairo 4, he says, “even if I fail it shall not be 
0 paper Al Goumbouria, He has written a aid that I did not try.” 
famous book of poems entitled “Songs of Th zie ? 
on Africa,” which was recently translated into : play ves wine eee by 
S y 
of English. d received favorable reviews. ed eas naapien ee gees cee 
sr iaelada 4 in question is presumed to be Israel. 
by Several of his poems have also been trans- 
wd lated into Russian. ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 
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Developments in Israeli Education 


A new chapter in the educational annal: 
ot Israel was written with the passage of a 
bill providing for a limited form of free, 
compulsory secondary education, recently sub- 
mitted by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. Israel has enjoyed free primary edu- 
cation practically since its inception, leaving 
secondary education to those who could 
afford it. This fact has been of great so- 
ciological significance, since it tended to 
place her poorer and underprivileged im- 
migrant communities in an unfavorable posi- 
tion. The system of free grants to able 
scholars could not make up for the fact 
that many able and willing children of 
oriental and other communities were deprived 
of the country’s educational facilities. 

The new bill authorized the Ministry of 
Education to determine from time to time 
the ages and the districts to which it would 
apply. In the areas laid down by the 
authorities boys and girls not attending any 
secondary school would be required to do 
so and would be enabled to follow a course 
of study covering at least 15 hours a week 
Among the 20 two-year vocational and agii- 
cultural secondary schools which would be 
opened for the next school year there will 
be one in Acre for Arab children. Pupils 
who succeed in these two-year schools will 
be given the opportunity to complete their 
secondary school education elsewhere, if in 
the meantime these two-year schools are not 
converted into four-year schools. 

An interesting feature of Israel’s education 
is the progress shown recently in the field 
of Arab education. There are 43,000 Arab 
pupils in Israel today. 34,000 of these are 
in state schools, the rest attending missionary 





institutions. A two-year Arab Teachers Aca- 
demy will be opened this year, The current 
budget provides for IL. 500,000 for the erec- 
tion of additional Arab educational institu: 
tions. The principal difficulty in recent years 
has been the publication of school books in 
Arabic, since the old Palestinian textbooks are 
quite unsuitable for present purposes, The 
present relationship between Israel and the, 
Arab states makes it impossible for the for- 
mer to obtain scientific, educational and re- 
ligious literature in Arabic. This year about 
20,000 copies of the Koran will be import- 
ed from Turkey. 

The problem of Israel’s Arab intelligensia 
and educated youth is assuming increasingly 
growing proportions as more and more edu- 
cational facilities are extended to the Arab 
population. The principal difficulty is en- 
countered in guiding Arab children’s out-of- 
school activities. More youth clubs, libraries 
and leadership training courses are needed in 
order to keep up with the growing aware- 
ness of the young Arab generation. Al- 
though the law puts the responsibility of 
secondary education upon the local authori- 
ities, it is generally felt that in the Arab 
sector much more could done in the way 
of planned and volunteer activities in order 
to eradicate illiteracy in Arab villages and 
raise their cultural, economic and social 
standards, 

A different aspect of the problems of 
Arab education in Israel was highlighted 
when a group of more than 100 Arab 
secondary school graduates met in Haifa re 
cently to found an organization of their 
own. A delegation was sent to Jerusalem 
1o meet representatives of different parties in 
the Knesset, and later explained its aims 
at a meeting with the press. 
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In addition to the problems of unqualified 
teachers, unsuitable buildings and lack of 
texts which are at least partly an inevitable 
result of the rapid extension of the school 
system, the representatives of the graduates 
listed some of their other grievances against 
the education given the Arab minority, Of 
the 300-0dd Arab students taking matricula- 
tion examinations every year only 5% 
succeed in passing. This, they claimed, was 
due to the fact that the curriculum was not 
adapted to the demands of the examinations. 
(This same curriculum completely avoided 
any study of the history of the Arab people.) 
Those fortunate few who do succeed, find 
most government and other public offices 
closed to them when they go out to find 
employment. Demanding that the more than 
1,000 Arab secondary school graduates in 
Israel be given the opportunity to find their 
place in the life of the country, the spokes- 
men for the Arab students suggested that 
agricultural and trade schools be opened in 
the Arab areas and that government offices 
be opened to qualified Arabs. 


(From the press) 
Tel Aviv’s Jubilee 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann, Israel's first Pres- 
ident, once related that when he was stay- 
ing in the ancient city of Jaffa, he was 
visited by the noted economist, Arthur 
Ruppin, who took him out for a walk over 
the sand dunes to the north of the town. 
“When we got out well into the sands,” 
the President said, “he stopped and said very 
solemnly : ‘Here we shall create a Jewish 
city!’ I looked at him with some dismay. 
Why should people come to live out in 
the wilderness where nothing would grow ? 
I began to ply him with technical questions 
and he answered me carefully and exactly. 
Technically everything was possible...” 

Ruppin’s vision materialized sooner than 
it was supposed. 60 pioneer families from 
Jaffa acquired plots in the area north of 
Jaffa, which was promptly called “Tel 
Aviv,” “The Hill of Spring.” By 1911 the 
population had risen to 550 and three years 
later to 1800, with some 180 dwellings. 
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This spring Tel Aviv, a city with a pop- 
ulation of 400,000, is celebrating its 50th 
birthday.’ The first all-Jewish city in the 
world has had a very chequered history. 
Neither the excesses of Turkish rule, the 
Arab nationalist attacks, nor the Italian 
bombers during World War II were able to 
astest its growth and development as Israel's 
largest city. It is significant that when the 
State of Israel was established it was the 
Tel Aviv Museum which was the scene of 
the official Proclamation of Independence. 
Although Jerusalem is and always has been 
the country’s capital, Tel Aviv has retained 
its position as the seat of Israel's cultural, 
political and industrial life. 

What distinguishes Tel Aviv from other 
towns in Israel ? Although no plans were 
ever formulated to make the city the 
country’s cultural and political center, and no 
blueprints were drawn up for the type of 
life which would develop in the city, Tel 
Aviv is today the bastion of Hebrew cultur- 
al life. Practically all the newspapers are 
published here, as well as most of the 
books. It is the home of the National 
Opera, the Philharmonic Orchestra, the Ha- 
bimah National Theater and 5 other theaters, 
as well as headquarters of most of the poli- 
‘tical parties, organizations and _ institutions. 
During the last five years 90% of the tour- 
rists spent nine tenths of their time in Tel- 
Aviv, The country’s principal commercial air- 
port is in the vicinity of the city, and it 
is the only one in Israel which has a kind 
of night life reminiscent of other large cities 
the world over. 

Many have mocked Tel Aviv as a vast 
camp built in concrete on the sand dunes. 
Certainly this newest city in tne world is 
not lacking in many of the problems pla- 
guing the large cities of the world, in 
addition to some which are peculiarly its 
own, Its mushroom growth has been 30 
spectacular than the draftsman and _ town- 
planner have been hard put to keep up, not 
to speak of getting ahead, But it has a 
vitality and spirit which draw even the 
mockers to its busy streets. 


SHMUEL ROLBANT 








Letters to the editors 


The Question of Immigration 


May I be permitted to make some obser- 
vations on the article by Ishmael in your 
April issue? He calls the reaction of the 
Arabs to the announcement that 100,000 
Jews will immigrate this year to Israel an 
“artificial wave of hysteria’ and states three 
reasons for this opinion. 

His first argument is that Egypt itself 
is the most dangerous country in the area 
by its population increase of 400,000 souis 
a year from natural causes. However, that’s 
just what troubles Egypt most. There is not 
sufficient fertile land for the rapidly increas- 
ing population. The article in your same 
issue on “Egypt's New Valley” shows that 
Egypt is conscious of its immense task in 
preparing the conditions for it. Ishmael goes 
on to say that Israel is not interested in 
adding more desert territory to that already 
with her boundaries, Again, did not Israel, 
indeed, try in 1956, after a victorious mili- 
tary campaign, to annex Egyptian territory, 
so-called desert? And, finally, Ishmael argues 
that colonizing the Negev will keep Israel busy 
for decades to come. However, what bearing 
do some decades have on population poli- 
tics, keeping in mind that the natural in- 
crease alone — without any immigration — 
will bring the number of Israelis close to 
four million within those decades ? 

There seems to be no sense in trying to 
impress views on our neighbors which they 
may easily detect are wrong. Those men and 


women on both sides of the borders who 
are seriously interested in the development 
of good understanding between the anatioas 
concerned should start by trying to find out 
the actual position and to give an unpalliated 
picture of it at home. How else can one be 
trusted ? Perhaps this is not the usual diplo- 
matic way. Nevertheless, we have seen the 
fruits of the latter kind of diplomacy the 
world over. It is useless to stress Israel's aim 
of “bringing back all the exiles’ (Moshe 
Kerem), knowing that Israel's territory is 
much too small to house them, and to expect 
the Arabs to accept this believingly and si- 
lently without an atmosphere having been 
built up which will assure good neighbor 
liness and living together, living with one 
another and by one another. It is useless to 
try to force a peace agreement and to free 
“the Middle East from the dark circle of 
the Cold War by granting guarantees for the 
sovereignty and the territorial integrity of all 
the states.” Guarantees. by a power from out- 
side may be the surest way to lasting tension 
between the nations concerned; trust cannot 
become regularized by distrust. "The only pro- 
per way to mutual trust is mutual interest in 
a common matter which must be built up 
carefully and which, on its part, will he 
safeguarded best in the frame of a federation 
of the states of the region, including Israel. 


Jerusalem EZRIEL BAER 
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